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FROM 


HE subscription price 

of the OVERLAND 
was reduced a year 
ago $3.00 a year. 
We promised that it 
should be 25 per cent 
better, as well as 25 
per cent cheaper. 

If the unanimous verdict of reviewers 
and of the public (as shown by the sales 
and subscription books) is truthful, we 
have kept our word. We promise for 
1893 just as much improvement as our 
increasing income and diligent effort can 
make. It is thus to the advantage of 
every subscriber, and the interest of 
every dweller on the West Coast, to 
widen our circulation, for the direct re- 
sult is a better magazine to represent 
this great region. 

Our policy of printing only valuable 

1* 


‘“MISSION BELLS.” 


and absolutely honest matter makes a 
discerning critic (the San Francisco 
Bulletin) say that “nobody can here- 
after write the history of California with- 
out frequent reference to these volumes 
of the OvERLAND.” 


“ JERRY,” FROM *‘ LOS FARALLONES DE LOS FRAYLES.”’ 
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FROM “RABBIT DRIVING IN THE SAN JOAQUIN, 


QO publication in 
America can re- 
main untouched, 
in this year of 
1893, by the great 
World’s Fair at 
Chicago; and our 
readers may con- 
fidently expect 
that any Pacific 
Coast matter 
that is not am- 
ply cared for in 
other ways will 
find place in the 
OVERLAND. But we shall not do over 
again what is sufficiently done else- 
where. It will rather be our plan to 
describe Pacific Coast interests to the 


visitors of the Fair, than to describe 
the Fair to our readers. We shall do 
our part to allure to a longer western 
trip, Europeans and Atlantic Coast peo- 
ple that have come as far as Chicago. 

This is no mere phrase. Reviews of 
the successive numbers of the OvER- 
LAND MONTHLY constantly express the 
desire to see the scenes described, ex- 
cited by the articles. “ California litera- 
ture and California life deal with nature, 
— life, health, and happiness. How we'd 
like to live there,—just from reading 
THE OVERLAND MontTuiy!”’ says a 
West Virginia exchange, the Martins- 
burg Herald, for example. Those who 
wish to attract to the Coast, north and 
south, more population, and that of the 
‘class that reads magazines, would be 
impressed in glancing over a collection 
of our exchange notices by the recur- 
rence of such phrases, and could not 
fail to think seriously of the importance 
of the magazine to the Pacific commu- 
nities, from a merely business point of 
view. 

This recognition of a peculiar fresh- 
ness, vigor, and charm, in the sketches 
and stories of THE OvERLAND, which 
runs so uniformly through all reviews 
of the magazine, is the more notable as 


A GOOD INDIAN, FROM “ THE INDIANS OF 


NORTH AMERICA,” 
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a testimony to the attraction of the 
regions and their life in itself, when 
once well and truly told ; for there has 
been permitted no advertising purpose, 
no deliberate alluring of immigration, 
in the articles. Whatever ardor there 
has been in them has been the honest 
enthusiasm of the writer for his subject ; 
and the constant effort of the editors 
has been to get on each topic the most 
honest, careful, and authoritative expo- 
sition of the facts. So much discredit 
has been cast upon all descriptive writ- 
ing from California by the suspicion of 
“boom literature” and veiled advertis 
ing, that the known rule of THE OVER- 
LAND to exclude all such matters from 
its pages has given it its especial value 
to Eastern readers. No word printed 
in THE OvrERLAND, outside of the ad- 
vertising pages, is ever paid for, or in 


THE SHOT PUTTER, FROM ‘*f TRACK ATHLETICS IN 


CALIFORNIA.” 








FROM ‘‘ THE MOSQUITO FLEET.” 


any way controlled by any outside inter- 


est. That it has been, or is, easy to 
hold to this principle, in a region where 
the maintenance of a literature on its 
own merits must meet difficulties long 
ago outlived in older communities, has 
never been pretended by the managers 
of THE OvERLAND; but it has been 
done, and with ever-growing recognition 
and success. 

In 1893 THE OVERLAND will show 
new strength and improvement along 
the well-known lines. 

1. //lustration.—The high grade of 
illustration that the magazine has 
created on the Coast, bringing forward 
its own corps of young artists, capable 
of magazine work, and such workman- 
ship in engraving, processing, and print- 
ing, as was not dreamed of a few years 
ago, has been commented on everywhere, 
and never so warmly as in the past year. 
“ The illustrations are particularly good 
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examples of free drawing, full of life 
and expression, and well worked off,” 
says the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser. ‘The illustrations are fine,” says 
the Art Folio. “The very life of the 
track is shown by the illustrations,” 
[of Track Athletics in California,] says 
the Philadelphia Ledger. “There are 


ness of sea breezes and the joy of out- 
door life.” (Boston Yournal of Educa- 
tion, on “ The Mosquito Fleet.””)—“ The 
whole paper breathes the free air of 
good, vigorous out-door sport.” “A cool 
head may become excited over it.” 
(Boston Herald, Philadelphia Ledger, 
on “Track Athletics in California.”’) 








IN CAMP, FROM “ 


some unusually fine illustrations in this 
magazine ; they are clear, well-defined, 
and even the text seems better than in 
the majority of the periodical literature 
that comes into our hands.” 


Outing and Sports.—Our articles that 
fall under this head have attracted es- 
pecial attention, and will be continued 
throughout the next year. We quote a 
few comments :— “Full of the fresh- 


rHE GRAND CANON OF 


THE COLORADO,” 


Stories and Sketches.— The vigorous 
and original character of these has been 
from the first, and will be in future, a 
special trait of THE OvERLAND. No 
comments are more frequent in our ex- 
changes than such as these :— “ Always 
notable for its vigor and freshness,” 
says the Chicago Ledger. 

“ Those who make a practice of read- 
ing the Eastern magazines will find a 
refreshing relief in the distinctive char- 
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rONTO APACHE, FROM THE “INDIANS OF NORTH AMERICA.”’ 


acter of the matter,” says the New York 
Electric Power. 

“« Whoever loves good stories and plen- 
ty of them, breezily told, and never too 
long, has only to buy THE OVERLAND, 
and he will have what he wants,” adds 
the Church Standard, of Philadelphia. 

“ The short stories of the OVERLAND 
are more widely copied at the East than 
any others,” notes the San Francisco 
Chronicle. 


Indian Studies.—No magazine in the 
world has had so full and entertaining a 
series. 


“The OVERLAND Montu-y for April 
has several articles of extraordinary in- 
terest. One of these is an account of 


the Indian fight at Wounded Knee, by 


William E. Dougherty, U. S. Army, 
who writes from personal experience. 
The illustrations, from photographs on 
the field at the time, give to Eastern 
readers a realization of the grim and 
horrible results of that fight which they 
can obtain in no other way.” (Boston 
Commonwealth.) 

“The first paper is devoted to the 
interests of the Indians of North Amer- 
ica, describing their condition, habits 
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FROM ‘‘ THE RAISIN INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA ” 


and general adoption of civilized modes 
of living. The paper is ably written. 
Some remarkable portraits of Indian 
types illustrate the paper.” (Boston 
Herald.) 

















A KANAKA FISHERMAN, FROM ‘“‘ KILAUEA 





Pacific Coast Industries.—This series 
has been received with marked favor, 
and it is purposed to continue it until 
every important industry of the Coast 
has been described aud_ illustrated. 
The choice of subjects is made to take 
in first those industries where our re- 
gion surpasses similar ones elsewhere, 
or where the conditions of the Coast 
give our industries peculiar features. 
Lumbering, fishing, raisin growing, and 
others, have been treated during the 
year past and equally attractive subjects 
will be tound for 1893. 


NTELLECTUAL LIFE 
OF THE WEST.— 


Perhaps the greatest 






—t service of all, in the 
_ long run, is rendered 
a 2 to the Coast by THE 


OVERLAND in express- 
' ing and helping its 
higher life,— letters, art, education, 
criticism, thought. 

“This valuable magazine of the Pac- 
ific Slope has done valiant service for 
the far West. In addition to the ex- 
cellence of its literary work, it has taken 
a just pride in all that enters into the 
building up in the best things of the 
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State and the people to whom it min- 
isters. California owes an honest debt 
of gratitude to the OVERLAND MoNnTH- 
Ly. . . . The wonderful changes that 
have been wrought have never been ex- 
celled, if equaled. In all this, such a 
magazine as the OVERLAND has played 
a large part, and it is but simple justice 
to give the credit.”— 7opeka Mail. 


A great part of the value of our arti- 
cles depends on their timeliness; so that 
some of those our readers will care most 
for cannot be announced now. Some 
special announcements follow, however. 

One of the noteworthy new features 
will be Famous Works of Art in Calt- 
fornia. Tur OVERLAND intends to 
bring before its readers according to 
the best skill of the printer’s art, photo- 
graphs of the most famous works of 
art in the Pacific galleries. Mr. W. K. 
Vickery, who has managed several of 


the most successful loan exhibitions, 
has consented to assist in the selection 
of these pictures. 


HE January 
number con- 
tains the first 
installment of 
a_ translation 
from the Por- 
tuguese of the 


Brazilian classic, “ The Guarany” by 
José Martiniano de Alencar. This will 
introduce to American readers an ex- 
ample of a literature new to most of 
them, both in field and point of view. It 
is a romance of a Portuguese nobleman 
of three centuries ago, and his feudal 














RICHARDSON’S BAY, FROM ‘“‘SALT WATER FISHERIES OF THE PACIFIC COAST.”’ 
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home in the Brazilian forest. It is full 
of the noble red man, of gallants and 
villians, of fair damsels, and of fierce 
beasts,—curiously snggestive of our 
own early fiction, Cooper’s in especial. 
In other early numbers will be illustrat- 
ed articles on : — 
The Spectroscope in 
Prof. W. W. Campbell. 
Football on the West Coast. /”. Z. 
Weaver, Jr. 
Among the Diggers 30 Years Ago. 
Helen M. Campbell. 
Architecture in San Francisco. £. C. 
Petvotto. 
Berry Picking in Mendocino. 
ta Eames. 
Forest Trees of the Sierra. C. Palache. 
The Beet Sugar Industry. 
The Napa Insane Asylum. 
W. Coyle. 
Fish Hatcheries. 
The Lick Trust. 
Horse Training. 
And many others. 


Astronomy. 


Ninet- 


Charles 
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FROM * THE SAN FRANCISCO WATER FRONT.” 


Other articles to be expected are :— 
An Adventure in the Huachucas. 
Clara Spalding Brown. 
Impending Labor Problems. 
Bierbower. 
The Footsteps of Pele. J/adel Closson. 
Tales of a Smuggler. S. S. Boynton. 


Austin 


Iv 1s expected that by January first 
the offices of the OVERLAND, both edi- 
torial and business, will be moved to the 
new building of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Company, on the northeast corner of 
Montgomery and Sacramento streets, 
where it will have better facilities for its 
work in many ways. Thence Volume 
XXI will be issued, and it may confi- 
dently be expected to be as notable in 
all its aspects, literary, artistic, social 
and industrial, as any of its predeces- 


sors. 
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st fives CABIN (IST-CLASS) STEERAGE 
: 2100..... HONOLULU........ DB DW Gicscccccccces $ 25 00 
4200...... TUTUILA «cvcccccsce BIB Qicccccccceisn B® 
6050......AUCKLAND...... .. | ae 100 00 
7200...... SUDMBY cc0. cccicece SEP GK koccvctsoces 100 00 
Fea cvces MELBOURNE ...... 212 5O......ceeeees 106 25 


Sailings of Through Mail Steamers, 
SUBJECT TO CHANGE. 


Jan. 6th, Feb. 3rd, and March 3rd, ’93. 
STEAMERS TO HONOLULU, 
Dec. 21, 92, Jan. 6 and 18, and Feb. 3rd 
and 15th, ’93. 


Excursions to the Sandwich Islands.—The splendid 3000-ton Steam- 
ers ALAMEDA, AUSTRALIA, MONOWAI, MARIPOSA and ZEALANDIA, 
of this line, are so well know? from the thousands who have made voy- 
ages in them to and from the Sandwich Islands, that a description is 
almost unnecessary. 
en To those who have not yet had this pleasure, we would simply say that 
MAIL STEAMERS there are no finer epecimens of marine crchitecture afloat. They have the 
Between latest and best sey eee The So are ony up snag | 
‘ * Lon convenience. The dining saloons, socia alls, smoking rooms, etc., in 
Sun Duansieee, Mensiutn, finish and furnishing, are wet surpassed by any steamers afloat. To make 
‘Auckland and Sydney. 4 trip on one of these steamers is, as the poet Charles Warren Stoddard 
expresses it, “like drifting toward Paradise on an even keel.” 
The climate of the Sandwich Islands is said to be the pleasantest in the world—never hot and never cold—from 
65 deg. to go deg. all the year round, with refreshing showers which keep the landscape perpetually green. 


Excursion Tickets to Honolulu and Return, good for thres months, $125. 
A trip from San Francisco to Honolulu and the volcano can be made in three weeks, and no more interesting 
and enjoyable trip isto be found in the world. Q@p"™PROMPT ATTENTION PAID TO TELEGRAPHIC 


RESERVATIONS OF STATEROOMS OR BERTHS. 
rFor Tickets or further information, call on or address 
Send 10 cents stamps for new pamphietof J. D. SPRECKELS & BROS. CO. 


photogravures, “‘ Paradise of the Pacific.’’ 327 Market Street, General Agents. 


CA LIFORNIA—Summer or Winter. 












as “Hes Rid = 
The Attention of Tourists and Health-Seokers is called to 
THE CELEBRATED 


HOTEL DEL MONTE 
MONTEREY, CAI. 
America’s Famous SUMMER and WINTER Resort, 


ONLY 3% HOURS From SAN FRANCISCO 
| By Express Trains of the Southern Pacific Co. 


Pee a 

= i 5% Ae) / 
paige t/a 
aed SE Vyas 
MIDWINTER SCENES AT HOTEL DEL MONTE. 












aiding Visitors, to Cale x and the sees A 
‘onte have the choice o e “ Sunset,” ‘‘ Central,” 
RATES FOR BOARD: By the day, $3.00 and up- or Shasta” Routes. ‘These three routes, the three 
ward. Parlors, from $1.00 to $2.50 per day, extra. Chil- | main arms of the great railway system of the South- 
dren, in children’s dining-room, $2.00 per day. | ern Pacific Company. carry the traveler through the 
ales | best sections of California, and any one of them will 

reveal wonders of climate, products and scenery that 

PARTICULAR ATTENTION is called to the no other part of the world can duplicate. For illus- 
moderate charges for accommodations at this magnificent trated descriptive pamphlet of the hotel, and for in- 
establishment. The extra cost of a trip to California | formation as to routes of travel, rates for through 





is more than counterbalanced by the difference in rates tickets, etc., call upon or address Z. HAWLEY, 
at the various Southern Winter Resorts and the incom- 
parable HOTEL DEL MONTE, 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 


Assistant General Traffic Manager, Southern Pacific 
Company, 747 Broadway, New York. 


For further information, address 
GEORGE SCHONEWALD, Manager Hotel del Monte, 
Monterey, California, 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Mouthly.” 


The Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. of California. 
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THE NEW OFFICE BUILDING OF 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of California, 


Northeast corner Montgomery and Sacramento Sts., San Francisco. 
When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 





The Pacific Mutual 


Life Insurance Co. of California. 


LIFE INSURANCE, 
ANNUITIES, 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE. 


ORGANIZED, 1868. 


Assets, $2,600,000.00. Paid Policy-holders and 
Representatives, $6,000,000.00. 
The only Life Insurance Company organized under the Laws of California. 
For Policy-holders, the best organization of all American Companies. 
Most desirable forms of Insurance. 
Prompt payment of Claims. 
Liberal Dividends to Policy-holders. 
PRINCIPAL OFFICE, Company’s Building, San Francisco. 
KILGARIF & BEAVER, General Agents Life Department for California. 
F. W. VOOGT & BRO., Pacific Coast General Agents, Accident Department. 


N. E. CORNER MGNTGOMERY AND SACRAMENTO StTs,, SAN FRANCISCO. 





UPHOLSTERY FABRICS 


of the latest artistic designs and colorings for Fur- 
niture Coverings, Draperies and Hangings, in BRoca- 
TELLES, DAMASKS, VELOURS, TAPESTRIES, SILKS and 
CRETONNES. 


Our Stock of 
LACE AND SILK CURTAINS 
AND PORTIERES 


comprises many novelties never before shown in this City. 
Draperies of original designs, sketches and estimates . 
furnished on application. 


~~~ rote. ~~~ 


W. & J. Sloane & Co. Carpets. 


641-647 Market Street, Furniture. 
‘ : Upholstery. 
San Francisco. nie 


When you write, please mention ‘“‘ The Overland Monthly." 














KITTLE & Co. 


202 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
SOLE AGENTS. 





-== New Yost Writing Machine = 


the residuum of all that’s good, the correction of all that’s bad, in the former productions out of which the 
samejgreat genius has evolved it. 


No. 2 MACHINE. 


It is the only typewriter with direct printing, automatic inking system (discarding ribbon); wonderful 
centre guide alignment; velocity touch ; scientific keyboard ; ease, durability and superb construction. 
Exhaustively tested and widely accepted as the New and Higher Standard. We send free an interesting 


descriptive catalogue on request. Address, 
L. H. CONDON & CO., General Agents, 
Successors to J. P. MIGHELL & CO., 
413 Montgomery St., S. F. 
We carry a complete line of typewriter supplies for all machines, consisting of ribbons, carbons, papers, 


and cabinets. Send for our sample book of papers. Second hand typewriters of all kinds for sale and for 
rent. Catalogues, price lists and samples of work furnished to all interested. 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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The Mutual Life Insuraqce Company of ew York, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, President. - 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is the only 
one of the many Eastern Life Insurance Companies Carrying on 
business in this State that has become the owner of real estate in 
San Francisco, and planted its funds here permanently. 


The plate annexed represents the building now in course of 
construction for the Mutual Life, at the southeast corner of Cali- 
fornia and Sansome Streets, in this city. 


It will be a massive and beautiful structure of granite and 
terra cotta, perfectly fire-proof, resting upon a solidly piled and 
concreted foundation. 

The building will be a grand and solid addition to the advanc- 
ing architecture of San Francisco, atid will be first-class in all its 
arrangements and appointments. 


| 


Wy 


1843 1892 
The Best Company. 


The Best Company is the Com- 
pany that does the Most Good. 


THE 
MUTUAL 
LIFE 
INSURANCE 


CO. 
OF NEW YORK, 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT, 


Since its organization in 1843, up to January 
I, 1892, has receiv- $4 5 904 923 
ed in premiums, ’ ’ 

and has returs ed to 
its members - - - 323,41 0,860 

nearly 78 per cent. of the whole amount 
of premiums received. It now holds in 
trust for its Policy- $160 000 000 
holders upwards of ; , 
cash assets, securely invested, to carry 
out faithfully all its contracts. 


The above is a wonderful stewardship, as 
shown by sworn statements made to the 
Insurance Departments of the 
several States. 


‘This Company’s new Distribution Policy 
is the most liberal ever issued by any Life 
Insurance Company. 


Mutual Life Consols. 


The Consol Policy recently announced 
by the Mutual Life Insurance Company of 
New York combines more advantages with 
fewer restrictions than any investment in- 
surance contract ever offered. It consoli- 
dates Insurance, Endowment, Investment, 
Annual Income. No other Company offers 
this Policy. Apply to Company’s Author- 
ized Agents for details. 


A. B. FORBES, 
General Agent for Pacific Coast, 


401 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


When you write, please mention “The Overland Monthly.” 





LOSS OF APPETITE, FE AND AGUE, NEURALGIA, 
MALARIA and INDIGESTION, 


E. FOUCERA & CO., Agents for the U .S., 
80 North William St., New York, 


LAROCHE’S 
PERUVIAN BARK 
Pure Catalan Wine, 


lnvigorating Tonic, 
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When you write, please mention ‘‘ The Overland Monthly.” 
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EBSTABLISHED 1858. 


W. K. VANDERSLICE & CO. 


MANUFACTURING 





DIAMOND crs. «» Jewelers and Silversmiths. 


Sterling Silverware suitable for Gifts and Wedding Presents. 


EXCLUSIVELY FINE PLATE & CUTLERY. 


The largest and most complete assortment of Leather Goods in the City. 


Tortoise and Amber Shell Hair Pins in the newest and latest designs. 


PRECIOUS STONES MOUNTED TO ORDER IN SPECIAL DESIGNS. 


436 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 














D!VIDEND NOTICE. 
The German Savings and Loan Society, | 


| 


990 Cuttorate St REMOVAL NOTICE. 


FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING Dec, 3ist, | 
1892, a dividend has been declared at the rate of five 


and one-tenth (5 I-10) per cent. per annum on term 
deposits, and four and one-fourth (414) per cent. per On or about January I, the 


annum on ordinary deposits, payable on and after 


Tuesday, January 3d, 1893. OVERLAND MONTHLY Offices, 
GEORGE TOURNY, Secretary. 


Editorial and Business, will be 





DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


San Francisco Savings Union, 


532 California St., corner Webb. Pacific [lutual Life Building, 
Branch, 1700 Market, corner Polk. 
ats 508 Montgomery St., 
FOR THE HALF YEAR ENDING Dec. 31st, 
1892, a dividend has been declared at the rate of five | . San Francisco 
and one-tenth (5 I-10) per cent. per annum, on term . 
deposits, and four and one-fourth (414) per cent. per | 
annum, on ordinary deposits, free of taxes, payable | 
on and after Tuesday, January 3, 1893. 
LOVELL WHITE, CAsuHIER. | 


When you write, please mention “ ‘The Overland Monthly.” 
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1st—Because this water is the best that tlows 
between earth and sky. 

2d—Because NAPA SODA WATER makes a 
delicious LEMONADE. 

3rd—Because NAPA SODA is a splendid table 
water. 

4th—Because NAPA SODA aids digestion. 

5th—Because NAPA SODA is the best thing 
to SOBER UP ON. 

When you order NAPA SODA insist on having 
that and no other. 


TRY IT. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 





PISO’S CURE FOR 


M4 ‘The Best Cough Syrup. (ty 
S3'Tastes Good. Use in time. PS) 
MeaSold by Druggists, = 


CONSUMPTION 


entirely of 
consumption by the use of 
The doctor 
said I could not live till 


Piso’s Cure. 


Fall. That was one year 
ago. Now I am well and 
hearty, and able to do a 
hard day's work ---- Mrs. 
Laura E. Patterson, New- 


tori, Iowa, June 20, 1892. 
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When you ask your gro- 
cer for Java, he does not 
offer you Maracaibo and say 
it is “just as good,” 

When you ask your drug- 
gist for Scott’s Emulsion of 
cod-liver oil, if he is honest, 
he will not try to sell you 
something “just as good,” 

Why do you want it? The 
answer is in a book on CARE- 


FUL LIVING; we send it free. 


Scott & Bowne. Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do, $1. 
41 


For nearly half a century, Lowell Carpets have 
been acknowledged by all to be 


€ 

The LOWED 
INGRAINS are 
wound upon a hollow 
stick, which the Unit- 
ed States Court de- 
cided to be a valid 
trade mark. The stick 


is in two solid pieces, 
with the name of the 
BEST. 
COMPANY 


stamped within. 


BEWARE OF 
IMITATIONS. 


The word 
“LOWELL” AP- 
PEARS IN OAPI- 
TAL LETTERS in 
the back of Lowell, 
Wilton, and Body 
Brussels at every re- 
peat of the pattern. 
Look Oarefully to 
the trade marks, and 
be sure you get the 
genuine 

LOWELL 
CARPETS. 


These goods are invariably full width, and may 
be had in a large variety of designs, which for tech- 
nique and coloring are unequaled, rendering them 
especially appropriate for artistic homes. 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS. 


CARPETS 
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SyraignT JARe A feLb °F PVRPLE AIST 
THE Svn-G2fS) BDOWN-A CRIMSON WAPEL~ 
And Like AN PAL BVRNS THE SEA 


TAAT ONCP WAS COLD AS STEEL. 


Wiytr POMP OF PVRPLE , GOLD AND RED, 
THev wilt Come BACK AT oRReW'S DAWN 
But THeVv CAN'ST NEVER BRING , 9 SVN, 
Tae CARISTMAS TAAT IS GONE! 


ELLA HIGGINS®N. 
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Famous Pictures Owned on the 


FAMOUS PICTURES OWNED ON THE WEST 


NUMBER of Loan Ex- 
hibitions held in San 
Francisco within a few 
years have made it 
evident that there are 
owned on the West 
Coast a good number 
of canvases that may properly be called 
famous. It is the purpose of the OVER- 
LAND to publish during the year a series 
of plates giving examples of these. They 
will cover as many artists as pictures, a 
wide range of subjects, and to the minds 
of critics perhaps as wide a range of 
merit. 

The picture chosen to begin the se- 
ries is not the most noted picture, nor 
by the most noted artist. It is not in- 
tended to express a judgment of com- 
parative merit by the order in which 
they are presented. It is, nevertheless, 
a picture that has pleased many people 
more than others more famous, and has 
been owned in San Francisco for many 
years. 

It was bought by Miss O’Meara 
abroad, and after she entered the reli- 
gious life in a convent was stored for 
many years, before being sold to Baron 
von Schroeder, the present owner. 

The painting is now, during the Ba- 
ron’s absence, hung in the Directors’ 
Room of the First National Bank of 


West Coast. 


COAST. LI. 


San Francisco; not, indeed, accessible 
to the general public, but to be seen by 
the courtesy of the Bank officials on 
special request. 

The canvas is not a large one, perhaps 
three and a half by five feet. It is 
painted in the careful German style, 
with nothing of the impressionist school 
about it. The coloring also is very dif- 
ferent from the light pinks and blues, 
and purple shadows of modern art, es- 
pecially of the French school. It is not 
somber in tone, however ; the cushions 
are rather a bright red, and the curtains 
a light apple-green. But there is plenty 
of deep, rich tone about it, and strongly 
marked shadows. 

The grouping and expressions are 
well shown by the reproduction, though, 
of course, any mechanical process fails 
of giving quite the touch of the artist’s 
brush. 

The “ Friends ” are, beginning at the 
left : the poet Reiner ; Schindler, (in the 
window, ) famous’as a composer, violinist, 
director, and critic, a friend of Beet- 
hoven’s up to the last of his life, and his 
biographer ; L’ Abbé Maximilien Stadler, 
composer, organist, improvisateur, of 
Jesuit education, and afterward a Bene- 
dictine, friend of Haydn and Mozart as 
well as of Beethoven; last, Von Swin- 
ton, Beethoven’s beloved physician. 
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Seaward. 








SEAWARD. 


A LINE of mist, a line of shore (quoth [), 

Tall masts that like black shadows intervene, 
A rain-bewildered sea, a barren sky, 

And the wild sweep of restless wings between. 


O desolated sea and sunless sky! 
O bitter winds and mists that intervene! 
A dream of Life, a dream of Death (quoth I), 
And the wild sweep of restless wings between ! 
Martha T. Tyler. 
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dampness of last 
night’s rain in 
the air with its 
traces on the 
black and bro- 
ken boards of 
the sidewalk 
make this De- 
cember morn- 
ing in Califor- 
niaraw and chil- 
ly out of doors. 

It is hot and 
close in the bed- 
room, however, 
with its two 
beds placed 
foot to foot,and 
Neely did not 
sleep well last 
night. He was 
in the street until ten o'clock, for his 
mother was having a slight difficulty 
with the “lady” next door, which de- 
manded much of her personal atten- 
tion and liberal supplies of beer from 
the “White Elephant” around the 
corner. 

The smoke of the conflict and the 
foam of the beer completely obscured 
his existence from her mind during the 
early evening hours, and he only suc- 
ceeded in recalling himself to her recol- 
ection by prolonged whimpering and 
hanging to her skirts. He was then 
promptly whacked, so as to give him 
something to cry for, and put to bed; 
but as it was bed for which he was 
whimpering he didn’t so much mind 
the exercise which preceded it. He 
cuddled. himself into the few inches 
of space next the wall,.and dropped 
off into an uneasy sleep, which was 
broken before long by his three broth- 
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ers, as they came heavily up the stairs 
and clumsily tumbled into bed. 

He was used to four in a bed, but the 
room was not always so smoky, the boys 
so noisy, nor his mother’s voice so loud 
and angry when she scolded them. He 
grew a little nervous and thought of 
crying again, but concluded, on reflec- 
tion, that it would scarcely be wise in 
the present state of the family temper, 
so flattened himself against the wall 
and tried to sleep a second time. 

But the dreams which visit him are 
weird and fantastic as none but a child’s 
dreams can be, and when he wakes it is 
distinctly not from “the azure.” He 
tumbles out of bed with frowzled hair 
and heavy eyes, and pulls on the dress 
and shoes which were al] that had been 
discarded the night before. If it had 
been Saturday or Sunday he would have 
said he was sick, and declined to raise 
his head from the ragged pillow; but 
who would stay in bed, sick or well, on 
a Kindergarten day? 

He does not care much for his break- 
fast of bread and tea,—it possesses 
none of that novelty which commends 
itself to an invalid’s appetite ; for sup- 
per had been cold cabbage, tea, and 
bread, and dinner, bread and tea and 
hot cabbage. But his mother washes 
his face, and gives a perfunctory brush 
to his sandy curls, and suggests “ hump- 
in’ himself along to the Kindergarten 
quick, or he’ll be late.” This advice 
would be only too gladly acted upon, 
but where,—oh crowning misery of a 
forlorn evening, a restless night, and a 
wretched breakfast, where have they 
hidden his hat? Mrs. Doolan is inter- 
ested and aids in the search, which soon 
reduces Neely to such sobs and tears 
that she says not unkindly, “O git 
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along with yer, without yer hat,— Miss 
Mary won’t mind, an’ like’s not she'll 
give yer a new one. Git now, or you 'll 
be late, sure.” 

Mrs. Doolan approves of the Kinder- 
garten most heartily, not only in that it 
relieves her of much of the care of her 
youngest, and therefore gives more time 
to devote to the “lady” next door, but 
because, loud and quarrelsome, dirty 
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Last Christmas his book of work was 
sent to his grandmother, with a letter 
proclaiming that he did it “all himself,” 
and by the peat fire in the “old coun- 
try” its pages are turned with admiring 
fingers,and shown to Father O’Shaugh- 
nessy whenever he calls. 

Mrs. Doolan has other reasons for 
approving of the Kindergarten: not 
only does it make Neely good and happy, 

















KINDERGAR 


and careless, though she be, she yet has 
a mother’s heart, and the happiness and 
improvement of her little Neely are 
not indifferent to her. She sees how 
much more pleasing he is thar were 
the other boys, and delights in his ac- 
complishments; she has him sing his 
songs and make his bow to all her vis- 
itors, and bits of his handiwork are 
pinned to the wall here and there about 
the kitchen. 


rEN WORK. 


but Miss Mary was so kind, “ Rest her 
sowl,” when “the old man” died last 
year, and in those struggling months 
afterward, before the boys “got work.” 
Nobody knows exactly how Mrs. Doolan 
lived, through those bitter days,but Miss 
Mary and her friends, “ The Helpers,” 
could probably tell you, if you asked 
them. 

But here is Neely, trotting along 
the damp streets and over the muddy 
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crossings, coatless and hatless, with his 
green plaid dress and brass buttons, his 
red stockings, his worn shoes,—- one 
pink toe peeping out from the holes 
thereof, and his little hands blue with 
cold. 

The Kindergarten yard is empty save 
for a few brown sparrows ; the hall is 
empty too, the lunch baskets placed in 
rows in the closet, the hats hung on the 
hooks. He is late, without a doubt, and 
he softly opens the door and slides in, 
standing quietly there for a moment, 
for he must not make a noise while the 
morning prayer is being sung. Now it 
is over,and the children cover their eyes 
with their hands, while they “think 
about being good.” Then Miss Mary 
beckons, and Neely tiptoes to her side 
to explain the hat-tragedy, and receive 
full sympathy. 

When he steps to his place in the 
ring, the songs of welcome and greeting 
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begin. The children shake hands with 
each other, and throw kisses to the 
teachers, the flowers in the windows and 
the pictures on the walls. A smiling 
little girl takes from the piano a tam- 
bourine, a triangle, clappers, and a string 
of bells, and distributes them to eager 
hands ;—the accompanist strikes up a 
gay tune, and a morning dance begins. 
Notice that Neely selects a three-year- 
old baby as his partner; not that baby’s 
step is at all correct or that he has the 
faintest idea of tripping to melody, but 
because the older children are always 
expected to help the _ tle ones, and in- 
deed love to do so. 

Each child bows io his partner and 
returns to his place, and now all sit down 
for a morning talk. This is the first 
Monday in December, and the month’s 
programme is to be outlined this morn- 
ing, so after a little talk on holidays, 
Miss Mary asks what beautiful day that 








KINDERGARTEN PLAY. 
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all children love comes in December, 
and when the older ones have excitedly 
answered, she skillfully questions as to 
what makes it so delightful. Visions 
of Christmas trees, Christmas stock- 
ings, Christmas presents, evergreen, 
and holly-berries, rise before the chil- 
dren’s eyes, and there is a great deal of 
animated conversation on the subject, 
guided so gently by Miss Mary that 
there is no confusion, and yet each little 
one has an opportunity to express his 
opinions. Some of the children have 
been in the country and seen the Christ- 
mas trees growing, and can tell of their 
sharp, needle-like leaves, their brown 
cones, and straight, tall trunks. Almost 
all have seen pine trees in the Park, and 
know that they are always green, and 
exude a fresh resinous odor. 

Then Miss Mary gives a bit of per- 
sonal experience beginning with “ When 
I was a little girl,” at which fascinating 
phrase there is instant silence and quick 


FIR FOREST ON THE SAND TABLE, 


return of all the wandering eyes. Miss 
Mary is something of a word-painter in 
her simple way, arid she knowsand loves 
the forests ; so she holds the children 
spell-bound as she tells of the tall, dark 
pine-trees, of the wonderful song that 
the wind makes as it sweeps through 
their branches, of the shining brown 
carpet of fallen needles that covers the 
ground, and of the cones that she used 
to gather and carry home in baskets for 
the winter fires. 

The picture which rises before the 
children’s minds is almost as refreshing 
as the reality, and Neely dimly won- 
ders why his mother does n't live there, 
and contrasts it half-consciously with 
the noisy, confusing streets through 
which he passed this morning. 

Now the kindergartners sing amarch- 
ing song,— “Oh, what mirth and glee 
brings the Christmas tree,” and the 
children goto their seats. Neely’s class 
passes into another room with Miss 
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Mary, where all is prepared for a delight- 
ful exercise. Boxes of earth, flower- 
pots, and, jugs of water, are standing on 
the tables, and among them iie several 
little fir-trees waiting to be planted. 
“Oh, the baby Christmas trees,” the 
children cry, and gather around Miss 
Mary to look at them. 

Each is allowed to examine a little fir, 
and attention is drawn to its fine root- 
lets, its green needles, and its straight 
stem. Then Neely is chosen to hold 
one, while the other children plant it; 
and he proudly keeps the tiny thing 
erect, while they bring spoonsful of 
earth, and carefully cover the roots and 
fill the pot. Other children give it a 
drink of cool water, and then they place 
it in the shade for a little, until it grows 
wonted to its new home. 

Now comes play-time, and the game 
of the “Trees,” is called for. A num- 


ber of tall, straight children are selected 
for a forest in the center of the circle, 
and they choose what they shall be,— 


whether pines, firs, spruce, cedars, or 
hemlock. <A few cones are given them 
to hold, and when the north wind, per- 
sonated by a chubby-cheeked boy, has 
blown a long and furious blast, the cones 
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‘* OH, SING IT AGAIN.” 


fall to the ground, and are picked up by 
a band of laughing children, who are 
wandering in the woods. Following 
the words of the song,— 


Soon the best will chosen be 
For the children’s Christmas tree,— 


the tallest and straightest child is 
selected for the sacrifice, and is cut down 
by the wood choppers who now appear 
upon the scene. The small tree lends 
himself to the idea with great enthu- 
siasm, falls rigidly to the ground, and is 
hauled away by four sturdy horses. 

Play-time over, work begins again, 
though scarcely can one be called work 
when conducted in so playful a manner, 
nor the other play when so much is 
learned through its influence. 

The children in Neely’s class have fir 
twigs on their tables, which they care- 
fully sketch and color with crayons. 
The babies meanwhile have gathered 
around the sand-box, and with much 
enthusiasm have laid out the country 
therein into hills and dales, and planted 
large and flourishing pine forests, 
through which strange animals from a 
Noah’s ark are seen to wander. Another 
class has gone out under the charge of 
an assistant to plant a “ baby tree,” for 
each division is to have its own tree and 
tend it until Christmas comes. 

Neely has been happy all the bright 
morning,— happy in the tree planting 
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““WHEN I WAS A LITTLE GIRL,” 


which has brought him so close to Na- 
ture’s heart, in the games, in the draw- 
ing which followed ; happy too in the 
gayety of the babies who shout with 
glee and clap their fat hands as the ark 
is brought out, and the nondescript ani- 
mals stationed in the forest. The first 
division exchange glances of affection- 
ate amusement over this proceeding, 
and indulge in a few soft-voiced remin- 
iscences, as “I remember when I was in 
the Baby Class,” or “Does you remem- 
ber, Miss Mary, when we was babies ?”’ 
Miss Mary remembers, bless her ten- 
der heart, just when each one of them 
came to the Kindergarten, and how they 
behaved on that eventful day, and while 
she relates a few of these anecdotes the 
children laugh and look back upon their 
past selves with an infinite sense of 
present attainment and superiority. 
Neely’s head has ached all the morn- 
ing, though the Kindergarten atmos- 
phere has been so serene and joyous 
that he has almost forgotten the pain ; 
yet as he runs home after school, splash- 
ing through the puddles, dodging under 
the heads of the horses, slipping by the 
cars with a breathless rush, he is con- 
scious of being cold and uncomfortable 
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and of a wish to cry again. 
But he heroically desists, 
and remembers that the 
dark is not so long after all, 
and that tomorrow is an- 
other Kindergarten day. 
He dreams at night that 
he is a squirrel in a pine 
tree, that the sun is fiery 
hot, and he can find no pro- 
tection from its burning 
rays. He fiercely tugs and 
pulls at his furry coat, en- 
deavoring to loosen it and 
cool himself; but is wa- 
kened by sundry digs and 
punches from his brothers, 
who admonish him to “ lay 
still now and keep quiet.” 
Mrs. Doolan has more 
than half a mind to keep him at home 
the next morning, but he begs so pite- 
ously to beset free that she relents, the 
more easily perhaps that there is a wash- 
ing to do, which has been lying about 
on chairs and floor several days. 

His beavy eyes and hot hands are 
anxiously noted by several of the teach- 
ers this morning; but he seems so bright 
and active that they conclude it to be 
a mere passing indisposition. After 
the songs and morning exercises are 
over, the children have another Nature- 
lesson,-- this time on the cones with 
which Miss Mary has heaped a great 
Indian basket. There are the foot-long 
cones of the sugar pine, the round close- 
ly lapped cones of the fir, the tiny ones 
of the sequoia, disproportionate as the 
tail of an elephant; and the children 
handle them all and note their shape, 
their color, and their hard, brittle scales. 
Miss Mary tells them that the cones are 
the house of the seed-children,— that 
each one has a little roof under which he 
lives,— and she shows them the delicate 
wings of the seeds, and describes how 
when the wind comes he carries them 
away and about the world, where they 
find pleasant places to live and grow in. 
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Now it is time for the games, and 
the kindergartners sing a new song, to 
which the children eagerly lister. 


O fir-tree tall, O fir-tree tall, 

How fresh are thy green needles ; 

In summer days how green they show, 
But brighter still ’mid winter’s snow, 
O fir-tree tall, O fir-tree tall, 

How fresh are thy green needles. 


O fir-tree tall, O fir-tree tall, 

Thou art so dear a treasure ; 

How oft for us at Christmastide 
Does joy among thy branches hide, 
O fir-tree tall, O fir-tree tall, 

rhou art so dear a treasure. 


The words are so simple, the tune so 
sweet, that the children easily learn 
them, and after a few repetitions can 
sing the song quite creditably. This is 
“Story Day,” and when Miss Mary 
says, “ Shall I tell you a story ?” there 
is quick settling into places and many 
a sigh of satisfaction. Miss Mary looks 


over her flock with eagle eye, and re-ar- 
ranges a few infants in a more satisfac- 


tory manner. She suggests that Jimmy 
Bigby shall sit by Miss Grace, that friv- 
olous baby Rudolph be escorted to a 
place between two of the First Division 
children ; that Olga Strelinski be re- 
moved from the too fascinating com- 
pany of Hazel Kirke Rudolphsen, and 
that Abie Isaacs be separated from 
Patsy Finnigan, with whom he always 
quarrels. 

This done, she takes her seat, Neely 
grasps a soft fold of her dress, and lays 
his flushed cheek against her cool white 
apron, and the story begins : — 

“Far away, in the depths of a great 
green rustling wood, there lived a fir- 
tree,’— says Miss Mary slowly: and 
every child leans forward a little to drink 
in the wonderful tale as it flows from her 
lips. It is an audience to gladden the 
heart of any story-teller,— all sympathy, 
all interest, heartfelt and unfeigned. 
Hans Rothenhausler, who is only six 
months from the Fatherland, does not 


! Translated from the German by M. 1... S. 
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comprehend the finer touches, but he 
gets the general idea,—a kind of soul- 
comprehension aided by the gestures 
and by the “brooding” of Miss Mary’s 
voice on certain words. Even Jimmy 
Bigby, whose hand is continually raised 
against every child who crosses his path, 
is comparatively calm, and with the aid 
of an occasional warning touch from 
Miss Grace, manages to enjoy the exer- 
cise himself, and only to ruin the happi- 
ness of one other child in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. 

The story over, “Oh sing it again,” 
the children cry; but it is too late for 
that now, and we must go to our seats 
for a work-period 

The children of the First Division 
are provided with smooth boards and 
lumps of clay, and they begin to model 
the cones which are placed on their 
tables. Sleeves are rolled as high as 
may be, disclosing a distinct line of de- 
marcation between white arm and dingy 
little paw, and there is a good deal of 
preliminary patting and rolling, until 
they settle down to quiet work, and close 
examination of the model before them. 

The babies meanwhile are having an 
ideal play with the fir and pine cones- 
First the large ones are mother cows, 
the small ones, calves standing by their 
sides ; next they area brood of chickens; 
now they are a herd of cattle driven to 
summer pasture ; again they become a 
band of wild horses and gallop over the 
plain. One is caught and tamed, a bit 
is put in his mouth, and he is set to draw 
a wagon brought from the box of play- 
things. The casual observer might 
think this all aimless play, but the kin- 
dergartner is there to guide it, to make 
a wise suggestion now and then, to 
restrain the selfish and grasping child 
and encourage the timid one; while the 
free handling of the cones and occa- 
sional questions and answers impress 
upon the memory some useful facts. 

In the meantime the modeling has 
been brought to a successful close, and 
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Neely holds up his clay cone 

to show a neighbor, the pride 

of achievement glowing in his 

eyes. But Jimmy Bigby, that 

prince of mischief-makers, 
reaches out his impish hand 

and strikes up Neely’s elbow. 

The cone falls to the floor, a 
shapeless mass of mud, and 
Neely—for the worm will 
turn—gives Jimmy a_ hasty 

cuff and bursts into despairing 

tears. Miss Mary, who has 

seen the incident from a dis- 

tance, flies to the rescue. Jim- 

my is frightened and penitent 

in an instant, but regrets will 

not mend the cone. He offers 

his own in exchange, but the 

offer is refused and he is exiled 

from the little community to 

think the matter over in soli- 

tude. But Neely is not at all 

like himself, he does n’t want 

to make a new cone, he cannot 

stop crying, and more than all 

he does not forgive Jimmy. 

His head is aching intolerably 

now, and it is so evident that he is ail- 
ing that Miss Mary thinks it he should 
be sent home with a note to his mother, 
which the boys can read to her at night, 
and which will warn her of his condi- 
tion. 

So his face and hands are washed, he 
is given an orange and piloted across the 
street, and Miss Mary wonders a dozen 
times that afternoon if he is going to 
be sick, and if it would not have been 
better for her to have taken him home 
herself. 

The next day is rainy again and many 
of the children are kept at home for 
want of shoes or coats ; but it is a very 
happy little band that gathers around 
the fire for the morning talk, happier 
still perhaps by contrast with the chill, 
dripping world outside. 

Miss Mary brings out a picture this 
morning, an engraving of Correggio’s 
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“Holy Night,” and the children are 
entranced with the fair child lying on 
the furs, the sweet mother bending over 
him.the wild shepherd standing beside, 
and the angels adoring above. 

Today the Christmas work begins ; 
each child is to make two little gifts 
for his parents, and there is great excite- 
ment and mystery, for the spirit of lov- 
ing and giving is abroad in the air. 
Little thought of self here, little anx- 
iety as to what Santa Claus will bring ; 
each tiny traveler might have just 
arrived from “ Altruria,” and have 
brought its traditions with him. 

Neely has not come today and Miss 
Mary misses his bright eyes, his sandy 
curls, and his wise sayings. She will 
surely go to see him this afternoon, but 
when the time comes she is too utterly 
weary in flesh and spirit, and is obliged 
to postpone the visit for a day. 
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Next morning is brighter than ever 
after the rain, and all the children have 
returned, save Neely. The Correggio 
picture is shown again, and finally hung 
where all can see it, and a fine copy of 
Murillo’s “ Adoration of the Shep- 
herds” is next brought out. The children 
are delighted with this also, and note 
the sweet expression of the Madonna 
and the white sheep standing by, gazing 
with mild-eyed wonder at the Christ- 
child. Before they go to their seats, 
they hear the story of * Piccola” who 
had no stocking to hang up for Santa 
Claus, but put her wooden shoe in the 
chimney instead; and of the dear swallow 
with the broken wing she found in it 
next morning. 

The children have spoken of Neely’s 
absence, and Miss Mary suggests that 
they make something to send to him 
when she calls this afternoon. A large 


pine cone is selected, each of its scales 
filled with wet sand, and tiny flowers 
and leaves which Miss Mary has brought 


are thrust therein. The cone is clipped 
smooth,and now we have a beautiful 
pyramid of flowers for Neely. Armed 
with this offering, and with a little pho- 
tograph of Richter’s picture of the 
angel bearing the Christmas tree and 
the Christ-child, she seeks No. 9, in the 
rear, Lower Dutch Street. Mrs. Doolan 
meets her at the door, and tells her that 
Neely has been “awful bad,” and that 
she’s “giv him all the medicine she 
could stuff down his throat, an’” 
(strange to say) he’s some better today 
and is callin’ for his teacher.” 

The kitchen floor is covered with an 
indescribable mixture of articles ran- 
ging from a bone to an oid shoe,and Miss 
Mary feels that the only safe course 
would be to traverse it on stilts. The 
table has not been cleared, and the inev- 
itable teapot, bread crusts, and cabbage 
dish, are to be seen on its oil-cloth cover. 
There is a “shuddering” smell in the 
room, one impossible to describe, but 
only too familiar to Miss Mary’s long- 
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suffering nose. The bedroom is dark, 
redolent of cabbage, its two windows 
tightly closed, and hot to suffocation 
from the raging fire in the kitchen stove. 
In spite of all this, Neely is evidently 
better, and is charmed with the picture 
and the cone of flowers. He holds Miss 
Mary’s hand tightly as she talks, and 
says he’ll be “ back to the Kindergarten 
pretty-soon-after-a-while.”’ Miss Mary 
covers him carefully, persuades Mrs. 
Doolan to open the windows and air the 
room a little, and gives various sugges- 
tions as to care and diet, which are re- 
ceived as from the lips of an oracle, and 
which are the more likely to be attended 
to, as she purposes asking the young 
ladies of the Fruit and Flower Mission 
to assist in looking after the case. 

Neely’s lip quivers as she rises to go, 
but she promises to come soon again, 
and takes her leave ; not, however, be- 
fore Mrs. Doolan has hospitably pressed 
her to have a glass of something, “ for 
indade yer look bad, Miss Mary.” Miss 
Mary thinks this is probably true, for 
the room and its atmosphere have been 
almost too much for her; but she tells 
Mrs. Doolan for thé hundredth time that 
she never takes anything of the kind, 
and does not believe in it. Mrs. Doolan 
is unconvinced, and says “ there’s noth- 
in’ like it when you ‘re feelin’ mean,” but 
this is no time for a temperance lecture, 
which indeed would be “ preaching in 
the desert” here, and the friendly visitor 
hurries away. 

The small sufferer on Lower Dutch 
Street is carefully tended for the next 
few days, and reports of his improve- 
ment are brought to the Kindergarten. 
Finally one morning Mrs. Doolan, red- 
faced and breathless, climbs the steps, 
Neely in her arms, and says she had to 
“fetch him, fer he would n’t give her no 
peace ner rest, frettin’ fer the Kinder- 
garten.” The little fellow has grown 
thin and pale, his eyes are larger than 
ever, but there is a sweet expression of 
contentment in them, as he is placed in 
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the red rocking-chair. The green plaid 
dress has been washed during his sick- 
ness, and has lost some of its bright 
hues, as well as a few of its brass but- 
tons in the process ; but the red stock- 
ings are still violent enough in color to 
have driven a turkey wild with rage had 
there been one in the vicinity. With 
what delight he is greeted, what kisses 
are thrown him, what smiles beam upon 
him! He is asked to choose all the 
songs, and finally the children are al- 
lowed to give three cheers for his recov- 
ery, which they do with such a friendly 
energy that the canary flutters wildly in 
his cage, and the windows rattle in their 
frames. He is shown the Christmas 


pictures, to which have now been added 
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Carl Muller’s “Nativity” and Graes’ 
“Holy Night”; the baby trees are 
brought him, that he may see how fresh 
and green they are, and finally he is car- 
ried to his place in a “ chair,” which two 
gallant comrades improvise. His work 
is waiting ; Miss Mary explains that he 
has plenty of time to make presents for 
his mother and brothers, and his baby 
heart so overflows with happiness that 
he softly begins to sing the song of the 
fir-tree, which he had learned before his 
sickness. The other children hear and 
take up the melody as they work, until 
the room rings with the clear, fresh 
voices. 

Mrs. Doolan comes for Neely at noon, 
but not before he has heard Miss Mary 
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repeat “’T was the Night before Christ- 
mas,” and finally Margaret Deland’s 
poem of the “First, Best Christmas 
Night,” over which he ponders at home 
in his quiet way, as he looks at the pic- 
ture of the angel and the Christ-child. 

He is well enough to come alone next 
morning, and steadily gains each day as 
the shining hours pass, each one filled 
with love and happiness. He is supplied 
with delightful employment, just fitted 
to his age and capabilities, with 
charming stories to feed his im- 
agination, and with well chosen 
pictures to gratify his budding 
artistic taste, so why should he 
not be well and happy ? 

The Kindergarten in these 
December days would be a sure 
cure for the cynic and the pessi- 
mist. Here indeed is the true 
Christmas spirit, everybody joy- 
ful and happy, everybody giving 
and receiving attention and com- 
panionship, everybody working 
for somebody else, and not 
troubling at all about his own 
unimportant self, nobody cross 
or fretful, no body exacting or 
irritable. Think of the value of 
this atmosphere of sunshine, of 
the sweet serenity surrounding 


each child, of the delightful moral 
climate in which he is living and 
growing ! 

The little gifts for the parents 
are all finished now, and most of 
the children, although bursting 
with importance, have managed to 
say nothing of them at home, save 
fora few dark hints which they con- 
sider too mysterious to be under- 
stood. They have helped to dress 
the room with gay paper chains, 
with evergreen branches and 
Christmas berries; for their fathers 
and mothers, and the teachers’ fath- 
ers and mothers are coming to the 
Christmas party. They have made, 
too, most of the decorations for the 
Christmas tree, have strung pop-corn 
and cranberries, gilded cones to hang 
among the branches, and folded squares 
of gilt paper in such a way that they can 
be filled with air and converted into fas- 
cinating balls. 

As the busy fingers have toiled away, 
the kindergartners have recounted some 
of the sweet Christmas customs of other 
countries,—have told what the German, 
the Russian, the Scandinavian, the 
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Spanish, the Mexican children do on 
Christmas eve and Christmas day, that 
the touch of universal kinship may be 
felt, and it may be seen that this joy is 
for all nations. Nor have the “little 
brothers in feathers and fur”’ been for- 
gotten. Presents have been brought 
for the canary,—lumps of sugar, red 
peppers, a box of sand, and a new perch. 
Paper balls have been made for pussy 
at home, and it was even suggested that 
bones should be saved for the dogs ; but 
as Miss Mary disapproved of the idea, 
it was decided to make tassels for their 
collars. 

On the day of the Christmas party, 
the children “ prevent the morning ” in 
their anxiety not to be late, and Neely 
wakens his mother at midnight, assur- 
ing her that it is time to get up. 

Most of the children are very clean, 
some of them well dressed; Neely has 
on his most violent stockings and a pair 
of new shoes which fill his heart with 
ecstasy ; Jimmy Bigby arrives at the 
eleventh hour, his eyes swollen with 
crying, his jacket encrusted with dirt, 
and announces in one burst of lamenta- 
tion that his father “ was-drunk-all-day 
yisterday-an’-he-never-come-home-last- 
night-an’ - his-motMer’s - out-a-lookin’-fer 
him - now - an’- she- can’t - come - ter-the- 
party.” 

He is hastily scrubbed, cuddled, and 
consoled, and his sins of costume cov- 
ered with a clean gingham apron drawn 
from the Kindergarten trunk, which is 
indeed a widow’s cruse. 

The mothers, the grandmothers, the 
babies, and a_ semi-occasional stray 
father, are all gathered in the Kinder- 
garten room, and when the cohorts 
enter, brave with tissue paper caps and 
silken banners, there is a hum of ap- 
plause and interest. 

The children are grave with responsi- 
bility, for they know they are giving 
the party, and their attention is not 
even distracted by the Christmas tree, 
which they have not seen since it was 
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dressed, nor by the tables covered with 
mysterious white cloths which stand at 
its foot. The babies, it is true, are 
somewhat confused by the grandeur of 
the scene, and with fingers in mouths 
stray a little from the line of march; 
but they are promptly recalled by the 
First Division, who have had this possi- 
bility in mind. : 

The programme moves on smoothly. 
The songs of welcome, the carols, the 
family finger-plays, the appropriate 
games,—all are rendered well. There 
is no self-consciousness ; indeed, why 
should there be? The children have 
had visitors many times before, and 
they have two or three “‘ Mothers’ Par- 
ties” every term. There is a larger 
audience today, because this is Christ- 
mas ; but their only thought is to please 
the visitors, to sing sweetly, and pro- 
nounce the words well, so that their 
guests may enjoy the occasion. 

The songs over, they distribute the 
presents they have made, and then,— 
oh, fascinating moment! —the cloths 
are raised, and they see that they too 
are to be remembered. 

The gifts are simple, but each child 
has fruit and candy,and a plaything ; 
and little they know or care if the toy 
cost a nickel or a dollar. 

They beam with joy, and throw kisses 
and “thank-yous” to the visitors and 
teachers. Each child shouts at the top 
of his voice the merits of his acquisi- 
tion to his opposite neighbor, and there 
is a hubbub of merriment for a few 
moments. But a chord is struck on the 
piano, thechildren rise and sing “ Good- 
by,” farewell kisses are given, and they 
march out for hats and coats, accompa- 
nied by their mothers, who display 
remarkable ingenuity in hunting for 
the raiment of their offspring in wrong 
directions, and still greater ingenuity in 
losing it as soon as found. All is settled 
at last, however; Neely runs back to 
hug Miss Mary again, and sidles down 
the steps, one foot at a time, bearing 
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his wooden wheelbarrow, and the Kin- 
dergarten room is left in silence. 

The bright December days are over ; 
but what have they done for Neely, for 
Olga, and Rudolph, and Hans, for 
Abie, and Hazel, and Ingrid, and Patsy ? 

Have not these little ones become 
more deft and painstaking, more help- 
ful and loving, more prompt and obedi- 
ent? Have they not learned some of 
Nature’s lessons, and studied in baby- 
fashion her principles of growth and 
germination? Have they not been 


given a glimpse into the wonderful 


Tennyson. 
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world of art, learning to shape material 
in accordance with the laws of beauty ; 
and more than all this, have they not 
grown into a sweet, wise, unselfish hab- 
it of the mind? Surely, if “gentleness 
and cheerfulness are the perfect duties, 
and come before all morality,” here they 
have been learned and practiced. 

Surely, if ever the Star of Bethlehem 
shone on earth, it has shone here in 
these December days, and its bright 
beams are resting now on every humble 
household whigh the happy children 
enter. 

Nora A. Smith. 








TENNYSON. 


Sone’s light into the chamber broke ; 
Mid that high brightness he awoke. 
Glories, not of earth, 

Looked upon his birth ; 

Loving, happy, happy faces, 

Leaning from the upper places. 


Il. 


There is a way that runs apart 
From ours, into the summer-heart 


Of life. 


There beauties burn, 


New-hued at every turn ; 

Music falls upon the tongue, 

And the deathless songs are sung. 
The radiant singer, silent now, 

The mother darkness round his brow, 
Entered, at morn, this hallowed way, 
Nor left it, all the long, long day. 


John Vance Cheney. 
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My Dear Miss DARRELL: 

Since I have been told by my doctor 
that I must go south for the winter, I 
have remembered that you still live in 
San Alguno,—that is, 1 have remem- 
bered it oftener than usual since you 
did not answer my last letter some years 
ago. I had supposed that you were to 
be married, perhaps, and gave my silent 
sympathy to some unknown fellow-man, 
who, it seems, did not need it after all, 
for Jack tells me that he found you more 
charming than ever, and still Miss Dar- 
reli, Now, Jack is sentimental, and I 
never was, you know; yet I do not want 
to go where I will have no one to quar- 
rel with, for I am in a beastly temper 
most of the time. You and I used to 
quarrel very entertainingly in our school 
days, even later ; we might do so yet. 


warn you that I am a cranky bach- 
elor, thirty-three years old; we are the 
same age, but you have probably forgot- 


ten that. I have the above temper, and 
a bald spot well begun. I also have sci- 
atica and another kind of rheumatism. 
I hate to be agreeable ; and with few ex- 
ceptions, I detest the society of women. 
These are, I sincerely believe, the 
worst traits of an -otherwise angelic 
character. Knowing them, will you still 
use your influence with Mrs. Ellert, to 
induce her to give me a place in her 
househeld again? To consider my tem- 
per, and pet me when I deserve scolding? 
You, I can depend upon to scold me 
when I deserve — better treatment. 
If you and she say I may come, I will 
start upon receipt of an answer to this. 
Yours sincerely, but with misgivings, 
BAILY BRADFORD. 
Rose Darrell pondered over the above 
letter for a few hours before submitting 
it to what she knew would be her aunt’s 
instant approval. Then she wrote: 


Mr. BRADFORD, 

Dear Sir:—Auntie wishes me to say 
she will be glad to see you, and that you 
may have your old place by her side at 
the table, beginning immediately, you 
observe, thedebilitating treatment which 
I consider so bad for the disorders you 
mention. Some of them I consider in- 
curable in your case; but the effect of 
the climate, and the tonic of my humble 
abilities at contradiction, may do you 
some good. 

I may have the assistance of another 
member of the detested sex, who, with 
a bachelor wiser than you,—in that he 
does xo¢ tell his age,—are the only other 
members of auntie’s family, except, of 
course, myself. I am older, if not wiser ; 
at times unreasonable, and yet 

Rose DARRELL. 

When Baily Bradford read his letter 
he felt the first lightening of his depres- 
sion, caused by a return of the illness 
that would take him away from his busi- 
ness for a whole winter, that must’ be 
spent in a little, dull place that he re- 
membered only in connection with a 
previous attack that had worn itself 
away under the sunshine of southern 
skies. 

The only bright memory he kept was 
of Rose Darrell’s face and laugh. She 
would tease and contradict him out of 
his doldrums when all else failed. He 
had known her years before when they 
went to school together, and, had either 
been sentimental, their acquaintance 
would have, perhaps, been something 
other than the guarded good comrade- 
ship it was then, and afterwards through 
the letters they exchanged, when she 
had moved from W. to San Alguno in 
Southern California. After atime her 
letters had ceased suddenly: he won- 
dered why for a few weeks, fancied he 
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had found the reason, and then let the 
whole affair sink into that substratum 
of consciousness where most men who 
are busy making money keep affairs of 
that kind, until his doctor had told him 
he must go south again for the winter, 
and, if possible, to live there perma- 
nently, or become a chronic invalid. 

He soon was ready, and when the 
monotony of his long journey really 
began, he thought a great deal of the 
people he was going to, particularly 
Rose: the memory of her sauciness 
seemed to make him feel less uncom- 
fortable. It was a painful journey, and 
at the end a haggard-faced man, stiff 
with pain, Mrs. Ellert saw when she 
opened the door ; a man glad to go to 
bed, and stay there until late the next 
day, when he moved painfully into a 
big chair in the sunny library window. 
_ Mrs. Ellert left him soon and went 
about her duties. He could hear her 
voice about the house occasionally, and 
another he knew must belong to Rose. 
His book wearied him. The air was 
still ; through a window he could see a 
bit of dusty street between the jessa- 
mine leaves, a bit of street over which 
no one ever traveled, evidently. 

His limbs ached and his head was hot. 
Why didn’t Rose come in? He had 
been there nearly twenty-four hours, 
and not a sight of her yet. He felt in- 
jured. Was that her step? It surely 
was not Mrs. Ellert’s steady tread. He 
threw his book violently on the floor, 
and upset his foot-stool. The step 
paused, hesitated, then the portiére 
parted, and Rose came in. 

“QO, you are in here. How are you?” 

“Yes, I am in here, alone and help- 
less. My book fell to the—fell out of 
my reach, and my foot-stool went over. 
What are you so busy about, that you 
have not been in to see your patient ?” 

“T did not know you were up yet. 
Are you better? Auntie said you were 
very tired.” 


“| feel weak. I need a tonic and 
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some encouragement. You diagnosed 
my case in a very depressing manner in 
your letter. What makes you think I 
am ‘incurable ’?” 

“ One of the most serious symptoms 
in your case is your duplicity ; you said 
your book fe//. How did it fall across 
the room and on the other side of the 
table? And you kicked that foot-stool 
out of your reach. I know from the 
noise it made.” 

He assumed a look of injured meek- 
ness, intended to be pathetic. 

“ You should cultivate an expression 
of that kind for steady wear,” she con- 
tinued gravely, with mischief in the eyes 
that observed his look of real illness, but 
knowing that it would be out of charac- 
ter to betray any sympathy. 

“ How do I look?” — resentfully. 

“Seedy,” she answered ‘cheerfully. 
“Let me see what you have been read- 
ing — ‘A Modern Folly.’ What interest 
have you in follies, ancient or modern ? 
After people get as old as you are it is 
time —”’ 

“ Rose, this chair is uncomfortable ; 
will you wheel that one within reach 
of your humbled and helpless servant ?”’ 

“In a moment, Mr. Bradford. I want 
to find the War Cry, as more suitable 
reading for one who can now repent 
while he can do nothing else. Here it 
is.” 

“T have repented, and am going to 
begin the expiation of my sins of omis- 
sion immediately.” 

“ Now, is this the chair?” pushing it 
near him. 

“Yes,” pulling it up close. “ Now you 
might take this cushion from behind me, 
I think.” 

She leaned over him to secure it, and 
when she withdrew found the end of the 
long ribbon tied about her waist held 
fast in his fingers. 

“Sit here, will you, while I can hold 
you still long enough to see what you 
look like, since you have taken to calling 
me Mr. Bradford.” 
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“TI thought you said you wanted this 
chair,’’— with dignity. 

“You misunderstood. I simply re- 
marked that this was uncomfc. :able, 
and suggested that you push the other 
within my reacn. I did not mention the 
fact that I wanted you to sit in it until 
it was past your power to deny me that 
simple favor. Sit down,” pulling the 
ribbon a little tighter. 

She obeyed, a little round woman with 
clear, merry gray eyes and brown hair, 
not pretty, but womanly and spirited. 

“Very well, then,” she said sweetly, 
sinking back against the cushion. “I 
will read the War Cry aloud to you. 
Here on the first page is something 
about deceit.” 

He captured the paper and threw it 
under the table, and regarded her in si- 
lence for some time. No detail of her 
dress or curl of her shining hair escaped 
him. 


Her eyes began to flash. “ Perhaps 


you will tell me the result of this scru- 


tiny?” 

“No, I am too wise,” he said. “ Why 
don’t you ask about Jack?” 

She gave a swift look. “ How is he?” 

“He is well, and I believe happy in 
the society of another woman.” 

She blushed deep and quickly, answer- 
ing, “ I am glad to hear he is well and 
happy, indeed. I wish you were as well, 
and —had the same reason for being 
happy !” 

She was getting angry now, and he 
laid his head back and laughed. “Tell 
me,” he continued, “why did you refuse 
Jack last summer?” 

“Did he tell you that?” She stopped, 
and her blush grew deeper; she hated 
herself and this man intensely. 

“No, no, he didn’t tell me, but he 
moped around, and looked cross. I 
guessed it, and now you have told me.” 

“T have told you nothing !”’ 

“ Your blush is as charming as ever, 
— age cannot mar nor custom stale its 
infinite tell-tale-ability.” 
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“You are disagreeable.” 

“1 know it, and if I live through this, 
I am going to reform.” 

“ It will take you some time, I fancy ; 
perhaps you had better begin now.” 

“T am going to, just as soon as you 
tell me why you said no to Jack. He is 
a fine fellow, and I always thought you 
were fond of him. He is handsome,— 
even more so than I am, and we possess 
many of the family virtues in common.” 

“You preposterous creature! Have 
you no idea of the colossal impudence 
of your remarks ?” 

“Don’t misplace your adjectives in 
that hearty way, it interferes with your 
naturally terse and pointed English. I 
know no other woman whomisuses her 
native language less than you do while 
abusing—”’ 

I would be misusing it if I told you 
what you want to know.” 

“No, you would not. To impart in- 
formation is the highest function of 
language ; and why any girl should re- 
fuse my brother Jack is a piece of in- 
formation I am bound to have. As for 
my impudence, it is a natural gift, high- 
ly cultivated for just such occasions as 
this,— besides, the family honor is con- 
cerned.” 

“Family nonsense! Baily Bradford, 
it is nothing but the individual curiosity 
of an idle mind. The possibility of 
Jack’s growing into a family likeness to 
you would be quite a sufficient reason 
for refusing him.” 

“Baily Bradford, well, that sounds a 
little better. It really makes me feel 
young again to light that spark in your 
eyes.” 

“That accounts for your childishness, 
perhaps. Will you release my ribbon, 
please? you are crumpling it.” 

“No. Did you refuse Jack because 
you cared more for some one else ?”’ 

“T did not.” 

“Then you refused him because you 
did not care enough for him?” 

“T did. But I do not consider that 
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you have any right to question my mo- 
tives for any action, nor is it delicate or 
gentlemanly to introduce this subject. 
When Jack was here last year I realized 
that we had grown apart in tastes. I 
don’t think he thought so, but it is true, 
and that was the end of it. He is, as 
you say, probably happy with some other 
woman, as he was numberless times be- 
fore. Why you should have any curi- 
osity on the subject is quite beyond my 
comprehension. It is unlike you.” 

She was really angry and roused. It 
seemed time for him to change the sub- 
ject, but he was not yet satisfied. 

“My reasons are good, and I believe 
them worthy of my ideal of a gentle- 
man, though I have not yet told them. 
Perhaps you and I have grown apart in 
tastes and ideals also. You may have 
forgotten that I am very direct, that 
when I want a thing I want it very 
much, and have no doubts on the sub- 
ject. As for being delicate, can’t you 
see how delicate Iam. I have rheuma- 
tism, headache, and a heretofore hope- 
less affection of the heart.” 

“Indeed! I supposed that organ was 
petrified long ago.” 

“T am glad you thought of it at all,— 
much obliged, I am sure. Besides this, 
in secret a ‘cankering worm doth gnaw 
the roses of my cheek,’ and see—’”’ bend- 
ing over until the thinning hair on the 
top of his head was on a level with her 
eyes. 

“Yes, I see, he gnawed that also. 
What a very indiscriminating appetite 
he must have !” 

The head was turned slowly until the 
eyes met hers. They were black, and 
full of fire. His face wore a look of 
slight embarrassment that was unusual, 
for its normal one was perfect self-un- 
consciousness. 

“What is the name of this trouble- 
some insect ?” she asked. 

“It is not an znsect, it is a profound 
emotion, and its name is—is Unrequited 
Love.” 


In the interest caused by this state- 
ment she forgot that she had been angry, 
and was lost in amazement at his droll 
evidence of confusion. Why, he was 
even blushing. Had any one ever seen 
him blush before? 

She laughed merrily. “Iam so glad. 
What a lot of contradictory maladies 
you have!” checking them off on her 
fingers. “ First,a bad temper. Second, 
a dislike for being agreeable. Third, 
an uncontrolled and unchastened curi- 
osity. Fourth, an unaccountable du- 
plicity, that manifests itself in curious 
ways. Fifth, rheumatism. Sixth, neu- 
ralgia. Seventh, baldness. Eighth, old 
age. Ninth, a fixed and irremediable 
dislike to the society of women. Tenth, 
last and most serious of all, he is in 
love! Why, you miserable cynic, you 
must be mistaken ; it may be only some 
manifestation of neuralgia.’’ This last 
in a mockingly hopeful tone. 

“T am glad you are interested in my 
case, and hope you will find your inter- 
est deepen as it grows more serious, for 
serious it is, though you mock me now,” 
propping his head, with his elbows on 
his knees. 7 

“Well, it is said to bea relief to the 
mind in such cases to talk of the loved 
object. You might begin by telling me 
how she looks.” 

There was total silence for a full min- 
ute. 

“T will give you as much sympathy 
as is possible from one who is not in 
love.” 

He fixed upon her a diagonal regard 
by turning his chin a trifle. 

“She is small,” he said, “and has an 
air entirely out of keeping with her size 
and real importance,— except to me,— 
and—O bother! How‘'can I tell howa 
woman looks, anyway!” 

“That is a very meager description 
fora lover. If I had a lover, now, and 
he could not describe my appearance 
any better than that, I should not re- 
quite his affection, either.” 
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“ Jack could tell how you looked, and 
yet you refused him.” 

“Was Jack in your way, that you are 
so disappointed because I did not marry 
him? Or are you in search of a clew 
to your own refusal, in the reasons an- 
other woman gives for not accepting a 
member of your distinguished family ?”’ 

“Jack was in my way until just a lit- 
tle time ago, and the reason I wanted to 
know about Jack was that I wanted to 
know if the same young woman would 
have the same objections to Jack’s 
younger brother. This brother not 
being certain that matters were quite 
over between said Jack and said young 
woman, he determined to find out before 
interfering, and having resorted to a 
little of the duplicity of which she so 
confidently asserts that he is possessed, 
he finds out from her own account that 
he can with honor enter the lists that 
he has considered closed for years. He 
has entered them, and will fight like-a 
knight of old for his lady fair; only in 
this late day the manner of it will not 
be so picturesque, his only enemies 
being her prejudices, and cherished 
ideals. 

“ What nonsense you are talking. I 
thought you came to Southern Cali- 
fornia to get rid of the rheumatism ?”’ 

“T did, incidentally, and if I were rid 
of it now I would fall gracefully upon 
my knees, and tell you — well, a lot of 
things about my state of mind, which 
you probably would not believe any way. 
As it is, I just present the state of 
affairs for your consideration, and at 
some future time I hope you will listen 
to me with more kindness and less flip- 
pancy than you have today. You are 
well acquainted with my weaknesses. 
I -beseech you consider my virtues, 
which are many, but passing small for 
thy great worth, my lady dear.” 

Her hands had fallen motionless in 
her lap. The. look, half-teasing, half- 
pleading, he bent upon her, met only an 
expression of boundless astonishment. 
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He raised her hand, and touched the 
round wrist with his lips. Rose tried 
to speak, but failed, then rose quickly 
and moved out of the room. 

In the quiet of her own she attempted 
to realize that this quizzical, eccentric, 
but kindly practical acquaintance was 
posing as a lover. That he should 
assume that character for any one was 
strange enough,— but her’s—she to 
whom he had so often inveighed against 
the frivolity of her sex, their inconsist- 
encies, and the pettiness of their aims. 
That view of his had always been a fruit- 
ful source of disagreement. 

Though she had liked him well enough 
between quarrels, this was sheer non- 
sense. He had zoft been thinking of 
her for years. Jack had said he was the 
most hopeless old bachelor in the State. 
She remembered that queer look of 
embarrassed determination, and rubbed 
her wrist as if to remove some spell 
that had been laid upon her. He had 
only asked her to “observe his many 
virtues,” as if Auntie was not always 
chanting them! Well,she would observe 
them —at a discreet distance. 

She sat behind the coffee-urn at break- 
fast table the next morning, looking as 
“demure and unapproachable as the top 
of the chimney,” she was told in the 
middle of a request for more cream. 

Mrs. Ellert had given him the place 
next the fire, on account of his rheuma- 
tism he had said, when making his re- 
quest for it with a touching look of suf- 
fering that had melted the heart of little 
silver-haired Miss Payne, and she had 
instantly resigned her place next to 
Rose, feeling amply. repaid by the cour- 
teous attention the sufferer paid to her 
little needs and still smaller remarks. 

After one short glance of triumphand 
the remark above given, he paid no more 
heed to Rose’s existence, but laughed, 
told stories, and complimented Miss 
Payne until the roses bloomed anew in 
her lovely old face. 

Mrs. Ellert said that he must be feel- 
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ing the influence of the climate, and he 
answered that “taken with the tonic of 
hope, there are none of my disorders 
that will not yield to this climatic influ- 
ence.” 

It seemed true in his case, for in a few 
days the canes were laid aside, their 
owner walking about in the sunshine, or 
swinging in the hammock under the 
shadows of the rose leaves. 

A sparkling wood fire drew them to- 
gether in the evening, when Rose’s 
quick answers would follow his teasing 
as brightly as ever, but she had always 
managed that some one else was now in 
hearing when she held any conversation 
with him. He respected her evident 
desire for some time; but after several 
fruitless efforts to introduce the subject 
gracefully, he took matters into his own 
hands in his characteristic manner. 
Rose came into the room where Miss 
Payne and he were seated, after a paper 
for Mrs. Ellert, she said; and having 
secured it was about to leave them, but 
Baily rose and closed the door, saying: 
“ Now, I would like to know why you 
have not manifested more interest in my 
case lately? Miss Payne, perhaps you 
did not know that Miss Darrell was to 
look after me a little, but has been ne- 
glecting her duty for some time. The 
climate has relieved my other troubles, 
but I have a trouble of the heart that 
threatens to become serious, so much so, 
in fact, that I have mentioned it to no 
one but her,— and but once.” And he 
turned a look of such meaning intelli- 
gence upon Miss Payne that she turned 
quite pink with surprise and delighted 
understanding, and saying that she 
hoped to hear of his having found a 
remedy soon, she went to “catch the 
next car.” 

Rose felt trapped and indignant, but 
he calmly began, “ You have avoided me, 
and I have endured it for a reasonable 
length of time. I hope you have been 
regarding me from the point of view that 
I presented to you in our last interview. 


Don’t look so apprehensive, please ; it 
makes me nervous. Haven't I proved 
to you that I can be agreeable to peo- 
ple? In fact, I think I rather like it. 
Now let me be agreeable to you,—don’t 
whisk away and get Miss Payne every 
time I come in sight. She zs an angel, 
but two of them confuse me. No, you 
need n’t say anything about the compli- 
ment. Will you agree to treat me just 
as you used to do?” 

“T will —if —if you don’t talk non- 
sense to me. Iam not prepared to ac- 
cept this new attitude of yours, it does 
not seem reasonable —” 

“QO hang the attitude! I want you 
to accept me. I have reason to object 
to your attitude, —so remote and non- 
committal. Don’t you think you could 
learn to like mea little better than any- 
one else in the course of time,— if you 
began right now ?” 

“No, I remember too well all the things 
you have said about the shallowness of 
women, and what a chattering, tiresome 
lot they are, and how soon you tired of 
them. No, sir, you will never have an 
opportunity of knowing how very tire- 
some I can be.” - 

“T never said anything about your 
being tiresome, at any rate; and what- 
ever I did say, your answer was some- 
thing worse, but I have forgiven you. 
Besides, we are shining exceptions to 
the general average of our fellow beings, 
in that we do not misunderstand each 
other’s meaning, even in the extravagant 
expressions of our little quarrels. Rose, 
you £xow I do not despise any woman, 
but I love this one, and my feeling for 
all others is but comparative.” 

“T find it difficult to realize. The 
side of your character that has always 
been presented to me has been,— well, 
half-mocking, and wholly out of keeping 
with the state of mind you now pro- 
fess.” 

“ Rose dear, believe me, I am quite in 
earnest, very much so.” 

“T am not ‘ Rose dear,’ please.”’ 
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“Thorny Rose, then. So you think 
my character lacking in seriousness, and 
my manner not in keeping, — in fact, 
not lover-like. You will find out in 
time that both these impressions are 
false. What else is lacking? I should 
like to know all of my disqualifications 
at once, that I may begin to eliminate 
them. Howcan I prove to you that I 
am in earnest ?” 

“1 do not wish you to do so. 
rather not believe it.” 

“ Why?” 

“I should have to take your meaning 
seriously. It would not be entertaining 
to take you seriously, it would be out of 
character.” 

“ Does it not occur to you that your 
remark is unkind ?” 

“‘T did not intend it so, really. Please 
do not talk of this any more. We shall 
disagree, and misunderstand each oth- 
er. ' 
“ After we finish this little talk I will 
promise not to say any more about it 
foratime. But I have bought a place 
here, and closed out my business in W. 
I shall get my home ready for you, and 
wait. You will come, sometime. Tell 
me, is there anything in my past or 
myself that you object to?” 

His cool certainty annoyed her ; she 
wished passionately that she could think 
of something disagreeable that he would 
be forced to explain ;- but after walking 
about the room for a moment, she calmly 
said :— 

“How do I know? How can any 
woman know what your self is? Or 
your past, that will reflect itself in your 
future and mine, if I spend it with you? 
Don't think I fortify myself by picking 
out your faults. I do not. We have 
been apart so many years, and our hab- 
its have crystallized in a different envi- 
ronment. You are masterful, and I—I 
am not meek. I have a horror of the 
possibilities of distress that have proved 
themselves in the homes of some I have 
known too well to doubt the good inten- 
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tions of both parties, or the love they 
bore each other. Candidly, I am afraid 
of matrimony, of myself, of —” 

Her earnestness. baffled him for a mo- 
ment, in which he was silent, though 
not discouraged, and hoping that she 
would continue. 

“The sum of married happiness is 
always greater than that of its misery. 
You look on the wrong side of the sub- 
ject. I am not more selfish than the 
most of men, and I should try hard to 
make you happy. For you to be your- 
self would be enough for me.” 

“ All men say that, I think, and they 
mean it, perhaps, but—” 

Mrs. Ellert opened the door and asked 
about the paper Rose had come for. 
Baily handed it to her, with the ready 
explanation that he had bought the 
Parmlee cottage at the other end of the 
block, and had detained Rose to tell her 
about it. Yes, the physicians had told 
him that his health would be perfect if 
he would permanently change for the 
South, so he had taken advantage of an 
excellent opportunity to sell out the 
business at home; he was tired of gro- 
ceries anyway, and would set up a reg- 
ular bachelor’s paradise over there, if 
Mrs. Ellert and Rose would give him 
the benefit of their advice about the 
changes he wanted in the house, furni- 
ture,andsoon. He had the key in his 
pocket ; would they not go then? 

Rose excused herself, but for many 
weeks after she heard much about the 
changes going on, and her taste was 
appealed to in a delicate manner, that 
did not appear more anxious for her 
judgment than that of Miss Payne, who 
was puzzled by the manner of both, why 
Rose should be so indifferent or Baily 
so satisfied if things were as she hoped 
they would be. 

With her and Mrs. Ellert he held long 
conferences about paper, carpets, win- 
dow furniture, and so on, making fre- 
quent allusions to the perfections of the 
future Mrs. Bradford, who, he said, ex- 
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isted in his mind ; he indulged in exag- 
gerated rhapsodies upon her beauty, and 
the comforting silence of her presence 
in his household. 

At last his home was ready, and he 
was established with a white-robed Chi- 
nese as chambermaid and cook, who, 
when fully acquainted with his duties, 
was left in charge while the master went 
away on a three-weeks’ hunt. 

All this time he had said nothing to 
Rose of the subject she had tabooed, 
but something in his manner of security 
and purposeful calm was beginning to 
shake her faith in herself. His occa- 
sional remarks about this and that, that 
“Mrs. Bradford” would finally decide 
when she took charge, were taken as a 
joke by the others, but she knew were 
meant as an indication of a future fact 
in his mind. 

She missed him, his laugh, his joyous 
manner, his freedom of coming in and 
tousling up the papers, and leaving 
them about with the books he never 
put back in their places. She wondered 
how the inside of his house looked. He 
had shipped his books down. Were they 
scattered all over the place, or packed 
neatly away in the low shelves running 
about the library under the wide, short 
windows he had cut in the walls? 

She was sitting under the umbrella 
tree, where she could see those same 
windows one evening ; the sight of them 
suggested her train of thought, perhaps. 

Some one was in the parlor talking to 
Auntie, some one she disliked intensely, 
and had slipped out to avoid seeing. 

The quick falling twilight was almost 
over, and the voice of the sea and the 
salt breath of it were in the cool, deli- 
cious air. The stars were coming out, 
and some one was playing a sad refrain 
over and again on the saxaphone. She 
was getting blue, she wished that she 
saw some one else, or —then she saw a 
light in those wide, short windows ; they 
seemed to smile. Baily had returned 
from his hunt. After reflection, she 
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could not determine why she should find 
that simple fact so cheerful a thought. 
That she should do so seemed so incon- 
sistent with her intentions toward the 
subject of it, that she even tried to re- 
vive her previous mental state of gentle 
melancholy. While she was thus en- 
gaged, Baily came swinging along by the 
fence, and seeing the gleam of her white 
dress in the seat under the trees, he 
vaulted over, and came to her side. 

«“ Ah, this is fortunate!” he said. “I 
hope you have been missing me desper- 
ately ?” 

“QO yes,” she answered, a ring of gen- 
uine feeling in her voice for an instant ; 
“of course: tell me about your trip. 
That gossiping Mrs. Teedle is in the 
parlor with Auntie, and I don’t want to 
see her ; she will go in a moment, I think, 
then we will go in.” 

He sat down — very close, Rose 
thought with a pang of alarm, which was 
justified by his opening remarks. 

“TI will tell you about my trip some 
other time. I came home and found 
that house fearfully lonesome, Rose.” 

“Why did n’t your ‘ moon-eyed Celes- 
tial as yellow as gold,’ and the figurative 
Mrs. Bradford have it cheerful for your 
return ?’’: 

He made no answer. The electric 
light on the corner suddenly shot out 
into the night, and lit every dew-wet 
leaf with white flame. The shadows fell 
across his face, but hers was in strong 
relief against the dark beyond. She felt 
that this sudden exposure, and the 
silent, compelling regard of the man be- 
side her, were bringing about some sort 
of a crisis that she must avoid, even if 
at some cost of composure. She rose to 
her feet ; he alsodid at the same instant, 
and bending slightly took her by the 
arms, and kissed her on the lips. 

The cost to her composure was greater 
than she expected, and she could only 
ejaculate his name, as she struggled to 
free herself. 

“No, I will not let you go until you 
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promise to become Mrs. Bradford, and 
consent to be cherished as a woman de- 
serves who is worth waiting sixteen 
years for, as I have waited for you.” 

“ You have not entertained the-idea 
more than sixteen weeks at the utmost ! 
You have taken a most unwarranted 
liberty, sir! Release my arms.” 

He did, but put both his own around 
her, and in spite of her indignant efforts 
to remove them held her, while he con- 
tinued :— 

“T know I am taking a liberty, for 
which I will apologize humbly,—later on. 
I see Mrs. Teedle through the window ; 
she is going to come out on the front 
porch ina moment,and will see us. It will 
be awkward for you to explain this situa- 
tion to her satisfaction, unless you prom- 
ise to marry me; in that case I will 
agree to explain it myself. We shall be 
happy, I have the place for my thorny 
rose all ready.” 

“ Baily Bradford, do you suppose you 
can force me to love you in this man- 
ner ?”’ 

“No, for you love me now; I heard 
it in your voice tonight for the first 
time.” 

He saw tears on her cheeks, and the 
sight filled him with exultation. If she 
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shed tears she was on the point of yield- 
ing. 

“ My dearest, Mrs. Teedle is now in 
the hall ; in another half-minute she will 
be at the door. Say, ‘I promise.’”’ 

She glanced over her shoulder, and 
saw her. 

“ Baily,”— in desperation,— “I will 
promise anything, if you will let me go.” 

He released her instantly, and as she 
fled around the house he walked to the 
front door, and surprised the elder ladies 
by asking them for their congratulations 
upon his engagement to Miss Darrell. 
“Ves,” he said, “it is quite recent, 
though it has been under consideration 
for several years.” 

Rose did not appear again that even- 
ing, though Baily told Mrs. Ellert all 
about his trip, and a great many other 
things having no connection with that, 
while he waited. 

He at last decided, as he sat on his 
own porch, and watched the moon 
through the wreaths of his cigar smoke, 
that he would take his next cue from 
her bearing when he met her the next 
day. It is supposed that it was the right 
one ; for Rose was seen to walk slowly 
over to the cottage, and go in for the 
first time with him. 

Outen. 
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HE November elec- 
tion was the first 
general election 
held in California 
under the so-called 
Australian _ ballot 
law of 1891. That 
law was radically 

modified and changed by the decision of 

the Supreme Court, in which its provis- 
ion giving party headings to the several 
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political organizations was declared un- 


constitutional. As a result, each indi- 
vidual candidate had his name printed 
on the ballot, with his party affiliation 
added. In spite of the many prophecies 
of failure, the law so amended surpassed 
the most sanguine anticipations of its 
warmest friends. For the first time in 
the history of elections in San Francisco, 
it was impossible at any time during 
election day, or immediately after the 
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closing of the polls, to tell in what way 
the electors had voted. There was ab- 
solute ignorance of the way in which 
the public had cast its ballots. The great 
end of secrecy vi tiic ballot had prac- 
tically been reached. 

And more than that. there was a dis- 
crimination in the choice of candidates 
that had never appeared before. The 
old ballot put a premium on straight 
tickets ; the new encouraged the citizen 
to vote as he thought best, by rendering 
it easy for him to select the man of his 
choice. In the congressional elections, 
Geary and Caminetti, Democrats, who 
two years ago had been returned to 
Congress by yery small majorities, were 
elected this time in strong Republican 
districts by enormous majorities. The 
voters had nothing against their oppo- 
nents ; but both Geary and Caminetti 
had made good records at Washington, 
and they were rewarded by a re-election. 
This would never have happened under 
the old system. In San Francisco the 
Democrats practically carried their en- 
tire ticket. But Ellert, the Non-partisan 
candidate for Mayor, Widber, and one 
or two others had made good and accept- 
able officers during the past term, and 
the voters of San Francisco returned 
them in spite of an adverse vote against 
their respective tickets as wholes. 

There are, however, two provisions 
of the law that militate against the abso- 
lute secrecy of the Australian ballot. 
These are the provision for the voting of 
illiterates, and the provision that allows 
an elector to vote for a person whose 
name is not printed on the ticket. By 
the first, an illiterate, by s:vearing that 
he was not able to mark his Ls!llot, was 
allowed to select one of the election 
officers who went into the booth with 
him and marked the ticket. Many water 
front voters in San Francisco and many 
foreign-born voters took advantage of 
this provision, and were able to dispose 
of their votes to advantage. The bosses 
had election officers instructed, and 
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gained many votes this way. The writer 
saw several men, who were able to sign 
their names at the time they registered, 
take oath that they could not mark the 
ballot, and secure the service of the ma- 
chine election officer. But the election 
officers in some of the precincts of the 
28th, 29th, 44th, and 45th Assembly 
Districts did not even ask electors 
whether they could mark their ballots 
or not. When an Italian or French 
voter who understood and talked but 
little English came to the booth, he 
was seized by a hoodlum inspector, 
pushed up against the wall, thoroughly 
shaken up, and then told that he could 
neither read nor write ; the inspector 
would then shove him into a compart- 
ment, go in after him, and mark his bal- 
lot. The protest of voter, Democratic 
election officer, or outsider, was alike 
entirely disregarded. I saw the police 
wagon telephoned for in one precinct on 
Telegraph Hill, because every voter who 
came along was treated as I described 
above. The presence of a police ser- 
geant stopped the worst of the acts, but 
the sergeant said that he had no right 
to interfere ; that the law made the in- 
spector of elections the judge. It is to 
be hoped that the coming Legislature 
will submit to the voters an amendment 
to the constitution, providing for the 
educational qualification demanded by 
the voters at the last election, and in this 
way allow no man to vote unless he be 
able to mark his own ballot. 

The section of the law allowing a 
voter to write in the name of an elector 
for an office to which said elector had 
not been nominated ought to be elimi- 
nated altogether. By it voters were 
bought in several parts of the State, and 
especially in the recent Los Angeles 
local election. The purchasable voter 
agrees, for example, in voting the ticket 
chosen for him, that he, instead of put- 
ting the cross against twelve school 
directors of the party for whom he is 
casting his ballot, will vote for eleven of 
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them, and for his twelfth name write in 
the name of Thomas Jones, and place 
his mark against it. In counting, as the 
ballots are called off by the election 
officers,. the briber can know whether 
the bargain was consummated by listen- 
ing for the name of Thomas Jones 
among the candidates voted for school 
directors. We can see no reason why 
such blank spaces should not be taken 
from the ballot. The experience of all 
parties and all candidates at the last 
election was, that it was easy to secure 
the requisite number of voters to have 
the registrar print the names on the 
ticket. On the San Francisco ballot 
were independent candidates, nomin- 
ated by petition for the Legislature, 
Board of Supervisors, and Mayoralty ; 
also Non-Partisan, People’s, and Prohib- 
ition party tickets placed on the ballots 
in the same way. 

But while on the whole the new law 
secures to the voter himself an abso- 
lutely secret ballot, still the actual ma- 
chinery by which that result is obtained 
stands badly in need of reform. With- 
out much question, the recent election 
in San Francisco was one of the most 
corrupt the city has ever had. And 
it is openly asserted among men who 
have been active in the machine politics 
of San Francisco for years, that if the 
Registrar of voters had been of the 
same way of thinking as the Election 
Commissioners, and disposed to second 
their efforts, it would have been useless 
to run a ticket against theirs; that the 
election would have been decided before 
the votes were cast. And after the 
many disgraceful proceedings, that have 
attended it from nearly the first meet- 
ing of the Board of Election Commis- 
sioners in September up to the holidays, 
it ought to be possible for decent and 
respectable citizens to secure from the 
coming Legislature a complete and rad- 
ical revision of the election laws. » The 
Citizens’ Defense Association has al- 
ready taken full steps to prepare and 
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urge the passage of various reforms in 
these laws, and unless all signs fail there 
will be little trouble in curing much of 
the present defective legislation. The 
Democratic and Non-partisan commit- 
tees have also appointed sub-committees 
to suggest and prepare amendments. * 

The elections in the City and County 
of San Francisco are in the hands of a 
board of five commissioners, called the 
Board of Election Commissioners. The 
members are the Mayor, Auditor, Tax 
Collector, Attorney attd Counsellor, and 
Surveyor of the City and County. These 
officers are all elective. ‘The commis- 
sion of 1892 was composed of five Re- 
publicans. The result of a partisan 
board is shown in the work of these 
commissioners. During the month of 
October, 1892, their principal work was 
the appointment of probably the worst 
set of election officers that San Francis- 
co ever saw. Many of them had seen 
the inside of our jails and houses of cor- 
rection ; many more would retire there 
if they were punished for the corrupt 
and unlawful work done upon election 
day. One of the worst of the commission- 
ers, while the names were under consid- 
eration, cynically remarked that “an hon- 
est citizen would be in great danger if 
he met some of the proposed officers in 
a lonely neighborhood on a dark night.” 

The Board even dared to consider 
the proposition of taking away from the 
Democratic party its right to a head- 
ing upon the official ballot, before the 
Supreme Court decided that no party, 
should have a heading. The Board has 
approved of newspaper printing bills for 
a sum greater than ninety thousand dol- 
lars for election printing. This is an 
amount greater than the ordinary ex- 
penses of an election. And more than 
sixty thousand dollars is simply a 
steal from the city treasury. While 
having the Attorney and Covnsellor of 
the City and County as a member of the 
Board and their legal adviser, they have 
ordered paid more than eleven thousand 
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dollars in fees to outside attorneys. So 
flagrant were these two facts that the 
Citizens’ Defense Association retained 
lawyers and enjoined the Treasury of 
the City and County from paying the 
money. The Auditor, one of the Com- 
‘missioners, in making up expenses of 
election allowed the sum of one hundred 
and forty thousand dollars for that pur- 
pose ; the Board of Supervisors cut this 
figure to one hundred and thirty-five 
thousand dollars. The Commissioners 
actually spent more than three hundred 
and ten thousand dollars. The various 
County Clerks throughout the State re- 
port that the actual cost of each vote out- 
side of San Francisco was from a dollar 
and a half to two dollars ; the San Fran- 
cisco Board took from the Treasury more 
than five dollars and a half per vote. 
The figures above are a sufficient com- 
mentary upon the work of a partisan 
board of election commissioners. 

And since the election the Boa rdhas 
been so dilatory in its canvass of the 
returns, that none of the officers chosen 
by the voters to fill the unexpired terms 
as county officers will have a chance to 
take their seats. Work that would take 
five or six ordinary clerks a week to per- 
form has taken the Board nearly two 
months. 

It is high time that the law-makers at 
Sacramento sweep out of existence such 
a Board. I can see no remedy except 
in the organization of a non-partisan 
commission, to be composed of, say, four 
members, two from each of the dominant 
political parties, and appointed by the 
governor of the State or the mayor of 
San Francisco. This board should hold 
office for four years, and its members 
should be forbidden to be candidates for 
any elective office during the term of 
their appointment. In this way the 
board would be non-partisan in form and 
in reality, for as all acts would require 
the approval of at least three members, 
it would be impossible for one party to 
secure an advantage over the other; 
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and as the members would not be can- 
didates for office, there would be no rea- 
son for the disgraceful proceedings 
which have characterized the acts of the 
present Board, wh o wished to serve the 
dear public again. 

T.1e othergreat change that should be 
made by the coming Legislature is in the 
method of counting the votes. Under 
the present system an election officer 
must serve at least three nights and four 
days. It is impossible to secure the serv- 
ices of good men. Asa result, men of 
dubious character are appointed. In 
many of the precincts in the last elec- 
tion, the entire board got drunk, and in 
many others the most outrageous frauds 
were committed. In the booth at the cor- 
ner of Bush and Montgomery, the officers 
moved the table over into the corner 
against the wall, and so hedged them- 
selves in that no one could overlook the 
calling off of the ballots. But they be- 
came so careless in their work that more 
than once it was evident that votes were 
stolen. When a protest was made, the 
protestant was politely invited to “ Go to 
—,’ and asked, “ What are you going to 
do about it?”” Democraticand Republi- 
can officers were all of the same stripe. 
And when at last the police officer in 
charge of the booth had the courage to 
stop the count, and declare that the bal- 
lots must be exposed to outside view, 
the inspector ordered the United States 
Marshal to arrest the policeman,— he 
did not quite dare to do that, however. 
In another precinct that I visited, no 
one was allowed inside the rail during 
the count, and the officers so placed 
themselves that nothing could be seen 
of their work. Then an order was pre- 
sented, bearing the signature of the 
Chief of Police, and giving the bearer 
admission; the card was taken away from 
the bearer and he was forcibly removed 
outside. In another precinct, the in- 
spector, half drunk, openly boasted that 
he had received sixty dollars to look 
after the interests of a certain candidate, 
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—and he did. In another, one of the 
Non-Partisan candidates was asked to 
leave ten dollars for the boys, and told 
that if he did so he would lead his ticket 
in that precinct. One of the Democratic 
supervisorial candidates dropped two 
dollars in a “ poor-box”’ south of Market 
Street ; no other candidate treated the 
officers ; the generous man headed the 
Democratic ticket there. I might fill 
several pages in relating doings suchas 
these. 

The polls closed at five o’clock on the 
eighth of November. The count imme- 
diately began, and was not stopped until 
completed. There are two hundred and 
seventy-five precincts in San Francisco. 
Two, at least, of the parties contending 
in the election endeavored to have the 
count watched. But it was found to be 
practically impossible. It would take a 
far larger amount of money than either 
could command to secure competent 
men to act as watchers. 

It would seem to the outsider that the 
provision of the law that requires the 
election boards to be composed of rep- 
resentatives from two different parties 
would be sufficient to check fraud. But 
in practice it is found that with the 
class of men employed, disagreement in 
their political faith has little to do with 
checking their fraudulent acts on elec- 
tion day, and during the count. I saw 
frauds committed in more than one pre- 
cinct, and was powerless to do more than 
protest. And to judge from the prepa- 
rations that are being made to arrest 
some of the officers, the amount of fraud 
was unexampled. 

_.I wo remedies have been suggested: 
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either of them would accomplish the 
result sought for. The one is the em- 
ployment of an automatic register and 
counter. Machines to accomplish such 
work were tried in Massachusetts and 
New York in November, and were found 
to work successfully. The result was 
known within ten minutes after the 
close of the polls. One of these machines 
has been sent for, and is expected to 
arrive in San Francisco in January. Its 
workings will be exhibited to the Legis. 
lature. The daily papers have contained 
full accounts of its trial in New York, 
so that I will not repeat them here. With 
out question, the ballots will finally be 
counted automatically. The other meth- 
od is where the count takes place at the 
City Hall. Let the ballot box be sealed 
at the close of the polls, and taken to the 
City Hall, there to be opened in the 
presence of all parties interested, and the 
votes counted by a corps of competent 
clerks. This is the way things are done 
in New York. The fact that election 
officers had to serve but one day would 
give good citizens no excuse for shirk- 
ing their duty, and would provide a far 
higher class of election officers. The 
count could be closely watched with 
small expense by the several political 
parties. The corps of trained clerks 
could count the ballots, and the result 
would be known as soon as it is under 
the present system. 

If the coming Legislature shall act in 
the amendment of the election law in 
the manner outlined in this paper, I am 
satisfied that the State of California will 
have as nearly an ideal election system 
as any State in the Union. 

William A. Beatty. 
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HERE are 

samples some- 

where about 

the Pacific re 

gions of pretty 

Z2 much all the 

Christ mases 

in the world. 

The Greek 

ChurchChrist- 

mas, eleven 

days later than ours, is celebrated in 
small in San Francisco and elaborately 
in Alaska. In Sitka the Christmas waits 
go about town all the long evening, from 
sunset at three in the afternoon, singing 
Christmas carols and carrying on a pole 
a revolving star to represent the star of 
Bethlehem. Masking parties go out 


making calls on their acquaintances in 


fantastic garb, disguised as Indians, Es- 
quimaux, or animals. They enter the 
houses at will, and gravely seat them- 
selves in dead silence. The people vis- 
ited set forth cake and wine, striving all 
the time to penetrate the disguise or 
make the maskers reveal themselves. 
If this is done a merry shout ensues. 
If not, the callers depart in the same 
solemn silence. The ceremonies in the 
church are very gorgeous; the whole 
wealth of embroidered and jeweled vest- 
ments are brought out, and candles and 
incense and special chants celebrate the 
great day. 

The Indians feast themselves on 
smoke-dried salmon, venison, and their 
greatest dainty, strawberries preserved 
in seal oil, and kept in old, square ker- 
osene cans. From Alaska to Puget 
Sound, wherever they have been in 
much contact with the whites, they pick 
up fragments and hints of the festival ; 
and about the missions they take their 
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share in the Catholic or Protestant cer- 
emonials,—a strange and picturesque 
element to the onlooker. 

The loyal colonists of British Colum- 
bia keep as English a Christmas as pos- 
sible about roaring fires of pine-bark, 
though the ranks of dark fir-trees and 
the dazzlingly white mountains might 
look more homelike toa Norwegian than 
to them: and in Washington and Ore- 
gon Christmas comes in much the same 
guise as in the Atlantic States,—with 
snow and cold to the East,—floods of 
rain, sleet, and the milder coast temper- 
ature to the West. From the vast snow- 
drifts of the northern mountains the 
train brings the traveler down in a few 
hours through the beautiful foothills of 
the upper Sacramento, where, perhaps, 
he will find no snow at all fallen yet, as 
he is whirled along through groves of 
Christmas trees enough to set the chil- 
dren of the whole world to dancing ; then 
down the Sacramento plain, perhaps 
dimly green under a gray sheet of rain, 
and traversed by rushing and swollen 
creeks, red with the clay of the Sierra ; 
or, perhaps, shining under a vivid sun 
and sky like blue crystal, with bluer 
ranges of mountains, white-tipped, along 
the eastern horizon. 

A few hours more will bring you to 
the Placer County orange belt, where 
you may find them celebrating Christ- 
mas with a “citrus fair,” with all its 
devices of cottages built of oranges and 
lemons, and a whole pavilion filled,— 
tables, walls, floor, and all, with heaps 
and masses of the golden globes. The 
devices are sometimes more wonderful 
than beautiful ; but their profusion and 
gorgeousness amazes the Eastern vis- 
itor, still brushing Sierra snowflakes 
from his beard. 
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WHERE 


Or on _ southerly, without turning 
aside to see if the Bay cities are in shine 
or shade, you may reach Santa Barbara 
and Los Angeles, with their oranges 
yellowing on the trees, and their helio- 
tropes blooming in the gardens; the 
warm sands of San Diego beaches, and 
look across the border into old Mexico, 
and think how along the Pacific shores 
for two thousand leagues to the south- 
ward Christmas is celebrated among the 
Spanish American peoples with the gor- 
geous ceremonials of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church, in regions where good Santa 
Claus has more use for a palm leaf fan 
and a straw hat than for his fur robes 
and sleigh. 

And east and west from San Francis- 
co the regular lines of travel will take a 
tourist across almost as wide a span of 
winter scenes,— with the snow-bound 
Grand River, in Colorado, where the 
train comes out from the black arch of 
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an icy tunnel,— for a sample picture at 
one end, and the tropical sunshine of 
Hawaii Nei at the other. 

But to get a little closer idea of some 
Pacific Christmases, it may be worth 
while to picture one or two in detail. 

Christmas brings but little cheer to 
the lonely miner, snow-bound in a deep 
canon of the northern Sierra Nevadas, 
within sight of Shasta. Bill Dodge was 
leaning over his stove, warming his be- 
numbed fingers after a hasty reconnois 
sance of the tall firs on the edge of the 
clearing about his log cabin. His look 
was troubled as he gazed absent-mind- 
edly into the fire, revolving in his mind 
the danger from a tree on the edge of 
the clearing, which manifested a threat- 
ening inclination toward the cabin. 

The man talked half aloud to himself. 
“Will it fall? If it does, will it crush 
the cabin and kill me? What part of the 
cabin will it strike? I can’t get out of 
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here in this weather. How can I sleep 
with that thing hanging over me?” 

To stay was no more dangerous than 
to climb over the hill two miles to the 
nearest neighbor’s, in the storm that 


made the otherwise well-known trail 


unrecognizable as well as impassable. 
The new-fallen snow was too fleecy for 
ordinary traveling, and the snow-shoes 
had been taken by the “pard,” three 
days before, when he went to town for 
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supplies for a “way-up, big Christmas 
eat,” to which some of the boys were 
invited. But the terrific storm had 
broken up the plan, and poor Bill 
Dodge was all alone in the mountains 
this bitter cold night, for even the pet 
collie had followed “pard” to town. 
With a sigh, Bill took a leg of venison 
from the rafters, and prepared the bacon 
and potatoes in the same absent-minded 
manner. 


MOUTH OF A TUNNEL, 
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“Poor Bill!” said his “pard” in the 
bar-room of the Sierra Palace Hotel, 
“poor Bill, if he ain’t homesick this 
Christmas Eve, no one ever can be. I 
wisht I had ’a’ left the snow shoes with 
him, but he could n’t ’a’ got out in this 
storm, any way.” 

Around the large, circular railroad 
stove of the capacious bar-room of the 
small hotel were a number of chairs in 
various stages of decay,— cane-seated 
chairs, and stiff-backed chairs of raw 


buckskin thongs,— occupied by several 
unfortunates whom luck had deprived 
of a more homelike place to spend 


Christmas Eve. Behind the stove, tip- 
ping back in a corner, was “Old Fitz,” 
short for Fitzgerald; a “pussey” old 
Scotchman, of decidedly somnolent 
tendency this evening. Next him, be- 
tween the stove and the wall, was a 
thin, pop-eyed German, known as the 
“crazy Dutchman,” on account of his 
unreasonable excitability. On the other 
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side of “Old Fitz” was the proprietor 
of the Sierra House, round, blond, jovial, 
and quiet. 

In front of the stove were “ Sleepy 
Jim,” Bill Dodge's partner, the swarthy 
little local editor, and a much-traveled 
mining expert. 

The town of 
snowed under to the eaves. 
the outside world had not penetrated to 
that important political outpost for three 


Thermal Valley was 


News from 


A RIVULET 


weeks. The village paper had been 
printed on the same patent outside for 
three successive issues, varied by fact 
and fancy gathered from the lips of the 
changing coterie of reporters about the 
stove. The snapping cold outside, or 
the warmth of the crackling pine knots, 
or the tobacco, had a stimulating effect 
on the memories of the oldest inhabit- 
ants, who spun endless yarns when cards 
grew tiresome, of mining, Indians, and 
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snow storms galore, none of which were 
lost on the sharp-eared little editor, rav- 
enous for copy. 

The mining expert, a smooth-faced, 
dried-up little man, with an abnormal 
forehead, overhanging his bushy eye- 
brows like some bowlder, and an unusual 
monotony of red coloring in his face, 
eyebrows, eyes, and hair, stopped rub- 
bing electricity out of a cat, when Old 
Fitz sat back in his seat to laugh at his 
own threadbare wit, at the close of a 
wandering narrative. 

He gave the cat’s tail a final pull, 
and, tipping his chair back, looked 
thoughtful. Nobody seemed disposed 
to speak, and he began to talk almost 
to himself :— 

“ Godfrey’s cordial, how the wind 
does blow! Hark! what’s that? O, 
nothing but the crackling of another 
I wish I was back where I was in 
I never saw such a 


pine. 
Hawaii, a year ago. 


change in a few weeks, as I did when I 
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was compelled suddenly to take my wife 
out to the Sandwich Islands for her 
health, in the winter of ’89 and ’go. 

“ As we got out of the alkali and sage 
brush into the Sierras, the cold got 
worse and worse, and the snow came 
down thicker and faster, till I saw we 
would be lucky if we got through. Sure 
enough, when we got to Emigrant Gap 
in the snow-shed region on the Pacific 
side, we were blockaded,— sheds had 
broken under the weight of snow, and 
we had to wait for a rotary plow to dig 
our way through. The gangs of China- 
men and white laborers gathered from 
anywhere could n’t make any impression 
on those banks of snow, until the great 
rotary plow,—it took four engines to 
push it,—had bored into them, and flung 
the snow one hundred feet off to the side 
ina cloud of flakes: it was a great show 
to see it. 

“Soon we cut through to Blue Cation 
which was pretty well snowed under, but 
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A SANTA BARBAR 


we managed to amuse ourselves, one way 
or another. Luckily there was a Christ- 
mas pantomime troupe of high kickers 
on our train, and they used to sing for 
us once ina while ; but they lolled around 
most of the time, while the manager did 
all the kicking. They used to entertain 
us, and we thought we would have to 
return the compliment, so we looked 
around, and found a bilious young man 
with long hair, who thought he could 
play a scene from Hamlet. They made 
me the ghost of old man Hamlet, be- 
cause they said that I could act out of 
sight down cellar half of the time. I ob- 
jected on the ground that I was very 
hoarse, and had bow legs if I wore 
tights. They insisted that a deep, hoarse 
voice was what was wanted, and that I 
could keep my side to the audience, and 
they would n’t “get on to my curves.” 
Well, I could n’t get out of it ; but it was 
my positively last appearance on any 
stage, for when I went down cellar to do 
the underground act, and Hamlet said to 
the other fellows, ‘ Swear,’ a confound- 
ed rascal in the cellar with me put an 
icicle down my back. I forgot there was 
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an audience listening, and I swore a blue 
streak. They had to ring down the 
curtain till the ghost licked the young 
feller that done it. 

“Well, it wasn’t more’n two weeks 
from Christmas when we got through, 
and in three hours we was down in the 
Sacramento Valley, where the air was 
chilly but pleasant, even without an 
overcoat. Everything was green as you 
ever saw it, and looked all the greener 
after seeing everything white. The 
snow we brought down, piled up on the 
tops of the cars, went dripping and melt- 
ing all the way. After we crossed the 
Sacramento Bridge, we found the whole 
country under water as far as you could 
see, north and south, and about ten miles 
of track east and west was under a foot 
of water. We went along slowly with 
men wading ahead, testing the road-bed. 
The land was way off to the west, and 
water all around us: it seemed like cross- 
ing a great lake in a railroad train. 

“ When, at last, we did get to San 
Francisco, the little fellows were selling 
violets in the streets, and my wife —she 
was an Easterner, and never saw it 
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before — walked round and looked at 
the gardens, and she was greatly taken 
to see chrysanthemums blooming and 
some roses and fuchsias and geraniums, 
and lots of Chinese lilies. I took her 
over to Tamalpais before we sailed, and 
had one walk in the woods. 

“ The ground was not very wet for her 
with rubbers. There was plenty of 
those red toyon berries, and some man- 
zanita ; they don’t have much manzanita 
down round the bay. This toyon is a 
smaller berry that grows on a big shrub 
in the cafions down there, and they call 
it holly, and make great times over it 
Christmas in the city,— sell wagon loads. 
If you fellows had all your manzanita 
berries handy by the city Christmas you 
could make some money on it. Well, 
my wife found a big bush all ready to 
come out with pink currant,and another, 
a basswood with yellow buds, and some 
willow pussies getting ready to come 
out ; she thought it must be spring sure. 
We ate our lunch on a redwood stump, 


close by a pretty little stream that ran 
out of a spring on the side of a rock, 
with ferns and moss all round it. 
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“We took the steamer to Honolulu 
next day,—I had business there, and 
could n’t stop,—and when we got to 
Honolulu it was about as big a surprise 
to me as California was to my wife. I 
could n’t help jooking up for the roof of 
the conservatory, there were so many 
hothouse plants around. There was 
bananas, and dates, and tree-ferns, and 
lots of other ferns, and vines till you 
could n’t remember them all. It didn’t 
seem much like Christmas to me, and 
less yet to my wife. She said it was like 
summer in Florida. 

“The Kanakas don’t seem to keep 
Christmas like the white people there. 
The native don’t know any particular 
celebration, except when he’s lucky 
enough to have a friend get married, or 
die. Then he goes and eats at his 
friend’s /wau, (that’s a feast,) without 
the bother of chasing his own turkey, 
or catching his own fish. What with 
feasting and loafing the year round, it’s 
all the same to the native. They say 
down there that there isn’t much dif- 
ference from their summer weather, 
except, perhaps, it rains a little oftener, 
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THE GRAND CANON OF 


and now and then a storm (they call it 
a kona) comes up. Christmas afternoon, 


as on most any other, you can take a 
book in a hammock, and loaf away the 
time in a sleepy way, if you don’t hap- 
pen to feel like taking any of the long 
horseback rides out of the city. They 
are the finest sort of rides, but we were 
just off our voyage and didn’t care 
for them. My wife was lolling in a 
hammock reading that afternoon ; royal 
palms, and date palms, and ferns, all 
round, tamarind and India-rubber trees 
for shade, and the night-blooming cere- 
us and other vines running wild over 
everything ; and the magnolia and Cape 
jasmine smell all round. The magnolia 
is one of those heavy, sweet smells; the 
Cape jasmine is more delicate, but not 
as sight as the old-fashioned jasmine,— 
both of them the sort of smell that 
makes you feel lazy and easy-going. 
There was just a little wind from the 
south, warm and sleepy enough to make 
the liveliest American feel like loafing. 
My wife dozed off over her novel, and 
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dreamed of the snow fields, and russet 
apples, and frost-bitten mince pies, she 
would have been getting if she had 
stayed at home in Yankee land. 

“Well, in that country, that time of 
year, if a couple of air currents meet 
and clinch, one is likely to be waked up 
pretty sudden by the leaves scurrying 
before a warm squall from the south, 
and a few drops of rain spattering down. 
That means the foxa is just on you. 
You have to -jump then, and pick up 
your novels and newspapers, and cut for 
the house; grab up your pillows and 
your wkuleles from the cane chairs on 
the /axaiz, and help the women folks to 
shut the windows and doors, —they 
stand open all the time, except when 
the gona comes. Then you get ready 
for a blow and a drenching.” 

The howling night wind outside the 
little inn rumbled in the chimney and 
whistled around corners, an appropriate 
illustration of the sora. 

The jovial, round-faced proprietor of 
the Sierra Palace Hotei shivered, more 
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from imagination than from any chill in 
the super-heated, smoky atmosphere. 
He waddled up behind the shabby 
counter of the fly-specked collection of 
damaged mirrors and gaudy whisky 
prints called a bar, which was now the 
cynosure of all eyes, except the Scotch- 
man’s. 

“Come on, boys,” said he ; “this is on 
me. What is it?” 

The fat Old Fitz was tipped back in 
his corner behind the stove asleep, but at 
the sound of this voice he was on his 
feet in a moment, almost tripping in his 
haste over the feet of his nearest neigh- 
bor. 

As the men gathered at the counter, 
the host straightened himself to his full 
height, and with a grand air waved his 
glass towards those in front of him. 

“ A toast, gentlemen,” said he. 

“Here’s to our noble selves. May we 
never wish for better company.” The 
sentiment was highly approved by all 
save the traveler and the editor, whose 
faces bore a vanishing expression of dis- 
sent. 

When Old Fitz had drained the last 
drop of “thistledew,” which was his fa- 
vorite drink still, though he had been so 
long away from old Scotland as to have 
lost the burr from his speech, he as- 
sumed a contented expression, and sank 
into his corner by the fire, as before. 

“ How much snew do you think fell 
last night? Just guess? 

“ Thirty-six inches. I measured it my- 
self. Snow is all very well, but I don't 
like it spread on so thick. It took me four 
hours to tunnel out of my shanty, and 
crawl over here. I have n’t been so long 
without an eye-opener since I was down 
among the Zui Indians, where they 
don’t allow liquor sold, and what you do 
get is about as much like Old Scotch as 
this here Christmas is like theirs. When 
I was down there about five years ago, I 
saw the most curious caricature of our 
Christmas tree festivities you can ima- 
gine. It was a medicine dance in the 
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central court of a puebla, and it was a 
solemn occasion for them. Some Zuiis 
were dancing around a tree, dressed in 
their brilliant blankets, chanting a weird 
song. 

“T don’t suppose it really had any 
connection with our Christmas, but it 
would have made me think of some of 
the Christmas-tree parties I’ve taken 
my children to, if the children had not 
been compelled to keep away, and view 
the scene from the housetops. . 

“Holy smoke! how it does blow! I 
hope no poor feller is out in it. 

* Jove! I would like to be down with 
my family in Santa Barbara this Christ- 
mas Eve, and I would have been, too, if 
it had n’t been for this confounded 
storm, and the washout down by the 
Ninth Crossing. I can see the very 
place now where they would have gone 
down to thetrain for me this afternoon, 
—it would likely be sunny down there 
now,— with date palms on one side of 
the road, and an orange orchard on the 
other. The calla lilies along the brook 
are in full bloom, and the roses open 
every day, Sundays included, in South- 
ern California, even in Pasadena. Little 
Annie would run out to meet me, and 
delve into the pockets of my overcoat 
(on my arm, not on my back) for candy; 
and mother, how happy she would be!” 

Tears shone in the eyes of the discon- 
solate old man, when he looked up at the 
reflection of the light from the snow, 
banked up against the window panes, 
and with a sigh he closed them again. 

The others went on smoking in si- 
lence till the clouds of smoke gave to 
one looking on an effect of haziness and 
indistinct outline quite according to 
Turner’s ideal. 

Sleepy Jim was a tall, raw-boned man, 
the more fortunate member of the firm 
whose other representative was away in 
the mountains alone that night. He 
was a bright man, though he did not 
look it; partly owing to his peculiar 
fondness for wearing, whenever he came 
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to town, an old thread-bare and crumpled 
Prince Albert coat. On this occasion 
the old coat was displayed with more 
than the usual pompousness. He arose 
lazily from his chair, yawned, and 
stretched himself, and stood gazing into 
the fire absent-mindedly a moment, while 
the mischievous Dutchman put a ball 
of pitch into one coat-tail pocket, and a 
ball of snow into the other. 

Slowly he turned his back to the fire, 
and spread his feet apart in an easy atti- 
tude. His fellow loungers saw that he 
was in a talkative mood, and all except 
the Scotchman looked up lazily, while 
he talked between long pulls at his 
strong pipe. 

“ Me and my pard, Bill Dodge, had a 
funny Christmas dinner once. The first 
we knew of the fellow that gave it, we 
was repairing our canvas flume up near 
Eldorado Bar one day along about the 
fall of ’52, when a green-looking young 
feller, tall. awkward, and honest-looking, 
came along, and began askin’ us ques- 
tions about the best place to take upa 
claim. He said he was just from the 
States. We sized him up for what we 
call a tenderfoot nowadays. Bill wunk 
at me and I wunk at Bill. Then I said 
[ thought I could show him a pretty 
good place to stake off a claim if he 
would stand treat ; and so, when we got 
tired working late in the afternoon, we 
went up to the store with him and had 
a drink, and then we climbed out of the 
cafion, over a hill, into a little gulch way 
up above the cafion, where there was a 
spring running out from the roots of a 
pine tree. We showed him a place 
alongside of this stream, a little ways 
from the spring, where you could work 
till the resurrection without getting a 
color. We said we liked his style and 
wanted to see him succeed, so we would 
put him on to a big thing if he would 
give us ten per cent. This was along 
about October, and the leaves were 
turning. The view up the American 
river cafion was just bully, but we 
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were n't out to look at views them days ; 
we had n’t time for such things ; but the 
young tenderfoot, he went into raptures 
over it. 

“*Took at them mountains piled on 
mountains, covered with fir trees, until 
way over there you see the jagged edge 
of the blue summit, like saw-teeth 
against that leaden sky.’ 

“We interrupted the young teller’s 
enthusiasm by tellin’ him that we 
thought he could find good pay dirt near 
bedrock, after he stripped it. We gave 
him a few directions, and left him to 
pitch his camp there. How we did 
chuckle to think how the poor duffer 
would work in the mud for a week or 
two! We enjoyed the joke just as we 
used to when we took a greeny out in the 
marsh to trap snipe at night with a lan- 
tern and bag, or when we sent a feller 
out over the foothills down in Monterey 
County with a shotgun, to shoot the 
swift-footed abalones. 

“Well, we went on three or four 
weeks, and had almost forgotten all 
about the tenderfoot. Of course, we 
never expected to see him again, when, 
along about dusk one day, I was cuttin’ 
off a chunk o’ bacon, and Bill was a- 
makin’ the fire, when we see our friend 
coming down the trail as smilin’ as you 
please; and he thanks us for helpin 
him, and shows us a little bag of dust 
that was not to be sneezed at. I be 
hanged if that feller didn’t have fool’s 
luck, and open upa vein of decomposed 
quartz and take out an ounceaday. He 
had the laugh on ws, now, for some of 
the boys we had told had let on that we 
was tryin’ to play him, and thar wasn’t 
no use denyin’ it. So we had to go up 
to town and set ’em up all around to 
keep them quiet. 

“After that things went on quietly 
enough, and we got to be mighty good 
friends. We saw more of the young 
feller when the snow came, and we had 
to abandon our claims in the river-bed. 
We found he was a first-rate sort of a 
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chap, with a mighty fine edication, too, 
out of a college in the East. How he 
could quote poetry and Shakespire, 
though! When the snow came we had 
made no preparations to leave, so we 
laid in provisions for the winter. How 
the snow did pile up that winter! Just 
as it does now against the windows, 
only we were on a side hill, and it was 
not quite so bad. 

“The young feller from the States 
had decided to stay with his new part- 
ner in the mountains that winter, and 
told us that he guessed he could afford 
to give us a rousing Christmas dinner, 
‘cause we had showed him such a good 
claim. We didn’t want to talk about 
no ten percent. Bill and me crawled 
up the hill that Christmas to his new 
cabin ; you see, we had n’t been up there 
before since the snow came, and we had 
no idea of the view you could get from 
there. You could look up the cafion 
and over the mountains for miles, and 
everything was dead white, except a 


precipice of rock now and then, and the 
great fir trees standin’ out. It was just 
like lookin’ up the grand basin in Yel- 
lowstone Park in winter, when I was up 
there with a photographer who was 


huntin’ winter photographs. We got 
some great views and struck a good way 
of making them geysers shoot up when- 
ever we wanted them to have their 
photos took. We tossed ina cake of 
soap, and pretty soon the thing would 
begin to boil and sizzle, and up she 
went, but not so strong as when you 
wait a day for them; but we wanted 
more pictures, an’ couldn’t wait. It 
was mighty queer to see the hot steam 
coming out of the ground when all 
about there was so much ice and snow. 

“ Well, when we had took in the view, 
we went in and played seven-up while 
the young chap got the dinner ready. 
He said he thought some apple sass 
would go well with the pork, and so had 
bought about ten pounds of dried apples 
at two bits a pound to make apple sass 
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for us. He crammed the whole ten 
pounds into the beanpot, chock-full, 
poured water on them, crammed the lid 
down and set them on the stove. Bill, 
he wunk at me and I wunk at him, and 
pretty soon the lid began to raise. 

“«Them apples swell considerable,’ 
said the young chap. He took off the 
lid and took a couple of handfuls and 
threw them into a half-barrel close by. 
We went on with the game ‘and our 
cook went to peelin’ some spuds,— and 
I tell you they were a luxury then, and 
we had to make the most of them. Bill, 
he smiled, and I saw that them apples 
was coming upagin. Witha tired look 
our cook just grabbed a couple more 
handfuls and pitched them in the bar- 
rel. Wehadn’t dealt more’n two hands 
more, and again them apples went siz- 
zling over on the stove. 

“* Well, I'll be teetotally chewed up 
and spit out, if them patent apples 
don’t swell faster ’n an elected candidate 
takin’ office for the first time.’ And he 
scooped out all but a few in the bottom 
of the kettle, and then had a kettle full 
o’ sass and a half-barrel o’ soaked apples. 

“Even if the young fellow didn’t 
know how to cook it, it was mighty good, 
I can tell you, with fried spuds, and 
bacon, and hard tack, and salt, and white 
sugar, and real condensed milk in the 
coffee; we didn’t care how the wind 
whistled outside any more than we do 
now, boys. Only I’d enjoy it more if 
Bill was here now with us, instead of 
up there in that lonely cabin on the 
mountain in this blamed storm. I kick 
about this game of freeze-out with 
Natur’ when she’s dealin’ the cards. 
Poor pard!’’ And turning to the host, 
‘Say, boss, set ’em up all ’round on me. 
Now, boys, here’s to lonely Bill, poor 
pard, and his lonesome Christmas din- 
ner up in Hellgate Cajfion.” 

The pompous miner slowly took his 
pipe from his mouth, turned, and sat 
down ona mass of pitch, to the boister- 
ous merriment of the company. 
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All lapsed at last into contemplative 
silence, puffing away to increase the 
already smoky atmosphere. 

When the silence had continued for 
several minutes, the sleeper in the 
corner behind the stove seemed to re- 
cover consciousness, sat up, and looked 
about, and began to stroke his chin. All 
saw that Old Fitz was about to have “a 
rush of words to the mouth.” 

“When I made my first trip across 
the plains in ’49,/we were camped some 
one hundred miles west of Salt Lake 
City, when we were suddenly startled 
from our slumbers by an awful war- 
whoop—” 

Some say that walls have ears. The 
narrator evidently thought not, for he 
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smiled a sickly smile when his last 
auditor rudely disappeared precipitate- 
ly up the narrow stairway. Only the 
cat sat unmoved by his eloquence, lazily 
eying him with sleepy contentment. 

The old man looked about; his coun- 
tenance lighted up when his eye lit on 
the small glass barrel of pony brandy in 
the center of the bar. He helped him- 
self toa nightcap, and inclined the glass 
from force of habit in his dignified way 
to his only companion, and called it 
square with the boys. 

With a grunt of contentment he re- 
tired to his lazy corner once more, to 
mingle his sonorous sleeping accompani- 
ment with the Wagnerian roar of the 


storm without. 
Phil Weaver, Jr. 
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Wuar the seed feels, when the sun 
Into Aries’s sign hath run; 

What the sharpest torment is 

In the depths of the abyss; 

What behold the opening eyes 

Of the dead in paradise — 

Those I felt and this I see— 

‘T was a maid — she taught them me. 
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VANCOUVER’S VISIT TO THE MISSION OF SANTA CLARA. 
A Srupy. 


ROPERLY to 
read this frag- 
ment of history, 
one will need 
somewhat to 
have attained 
that “sight 

where,” says Emerson, “ facts yield their 
secret sense and poctry and annals are 
alike.” 

If the reader thinks such sense is 
worthy soberly to seek, let him try if 
his imagination be facile enough to lift 
him bodily —that is, more Hibernico, 
mentally — quite out of his later, in- 
formed day, and set him down this sun- 
rise one hundred years ago, beside the 
young explorer on the deck of the Dis- 
coverer, as ignorant and as alert as he. 

So doing, the reader fronts a half 
continent, walled in by a cloud denser 
and vaster than—since the day of Pto- 
lemy—has ever darkened the wilds of 
Africa. To him, thus unlearned, Amer- 
ica isthe Dark Continent. This western 
half of it is in almost absolute solitude 
and night. Along this Pacific littoral 
is a thin rim of light, broken and waver- 
ing, with a penumbra reaching in 
around each of several seaports. Across 
Southern California to the mouth of 
the Colorado is a thin zone of light, and 
several threads of such are woven by 
the hands of Mackenzie and Hearne, in 
the dark stretches of northern Canada. 
Indeed, this very November day Mac- 
kenzie is moving there through the 
heart of the Rocky Mountains, running 
the first thread of discovery across the 
dark waste. But the shuttle will stick 
all winter in the mountain camp. As 
yet the continent north of Mexico has 
never been crossed by a white man. 


The darkness has its ignes fatut. 
The wonderful Shining Mountain, the 
Great River of the West, and the Straits 
of Anian, into which it is fabled to flow, 
are among these elusive false lights. A 
half century later Frémont will search 
for the mythical river said to flow from 
the Rocky Mountains through the Si- 
erras into the Pacific Ocean. 

Such is the strange land of myth and 
solitude lying just beyond this little 
range of Contra Costa, and stretching 
on nearly to the Mississippi River. 

Over those gray hills, this winter 
morning, November 20, 1792, breaks 
clear. The gale is over. The well-an- 
chored sloop-of-war has ridden safely in 
its exposed harbor, in which the light- 
anchored Spanish ships were often in 
peril from even the tides, here so pow- 
erful. 

Breakfasting early, Vancouver puts 
forth in his ship’s boat to land, to accept 
the invitation of the commandante and 
the padres to accompany them to the 
inland mission of Santa Clara, and the 
adjoining pueblo of San José, “the first 
of purely civil settlement in Califor- 
nia.” [Hittell.] 

But the storm that has delayed the 
acceptance of the invitation has given 
the leisure to his hosts, in which the 
official indiscretion of their offer is 
realized. Therefore, when the com- 
mander arrives at the Presidio, an op- 
portune pressure of duties gives Sefior 
Sal excuse for releasing himself from 
an implied or express engagement to ac- 
company his guest. An equally oppor- 
tune illness releases the padres when 
the Mission is reached. - 

This, or more explicit suggestion, 
they meant —so they themselves state,’ 
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when, later, they come under official 
censure —to deter the English officer 
from his intention to make the journey 
which might be of strategic value if 
the Nootka or other diplomatic issues 
should become casus bel/z. 

Unobservant of any such suggestion, 
Vancouver left the Mission, accom- 
panied by Sergeant Pedro Amador and 
his “six stout soldiers.” The soldiers 
led or drove a numerous relay of horses. 

Three natural highways lead down 
the peninsula. The central one is the 
cafiada, between two parallel ridges 
of the Santa Morena hills. The others 
are the slopes on either side of these 
ridges ; one reaching to the ocean,—the 
other to the bay. 

All these were traversed by the earli- 
est explorers. 

The coast route was that followed by 
Portala and his heroic party, in that 
epochal year of 1769, to the point from 
which the hunting party climbed the 
Santa Morena hills, to find themselves 
the discoverers of their patron Saint 
Francis’s bay. On their return the 
party entered the solitude of the cafiada, 
which they followed to its end, at the 
present site of Searsville. The second 
route was the one taken by several 
later parties. 

The first white men to traverse the 
third natural highway—that along the 
bay shore—were, I believe, Anza and 
his party, in 1776, on their expedition to 
select sites for the Presidio and Mission 
of San Francisco. 

This must soon have become the us- 
ual route, and was the one now taken by 
Amador. 

Riding around the Mission hill, and 
in view of the now-vanished laguna, 
their horses’ hoofs crushing the fra- 
grant and famous little trailing yerda 
buena, the party emerge in the wide 
valley which descends into the Buri- 
buri plain. 

On the left are the massy, “templed 
hills” of San Bruno, inviolate then by 
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the spade and whitewash brush of the 
dealer in real estate. Travelers in the 
San Gabriel Valley will recall the huge, 
pre-historic arrow-head wrought on the 
mountain’s slope. But that is pictur- 
esque, and was not mercenary. 

The San Bruno and the Santa Morena 
foothills here are nearly bare, save tor 
their gray velvet of dry grass, with the 
pale-green, new grass of this vernal win- 
ter tinting the inner folds. 

A clear sun lends its charm to the 
scene, whose varied beauty and repose 
must be very grateful to the eye weary 
of the monotony and unrest of the sea. 
Had he the knowlege that the eye of 
no other foreigner had rested on this 
sheltered plain ? 

Descending the slope and skirting the 
marsh, the party reach the well known 
spring in the “brae” to which Mr. D. 
QO. Mills has given his name. We may 
conjecturally dismount our party here, 
to drink of the spring beside which 
Lieutenant William Tecumseh Sherman 
more than once encamped a little more 
than fifty years later. 

That a strange, hurried, yet orderly 
movement of history is defined by these 
two young officers, resting there by this 
meadow spring,—the one in 1792, the 
other, say, in the same month in 1848, 
after the treaty of Guadaloupe has been 
signed. 

That treaty was the conclusion of 
the varied process of arms, diplomacy, 
and purchase, by which the whole of 
this continent—Mexico and Alaska ex- 
cepted—had passed forever into the 
possession of this Saxon race, whose 
two great families are here represented, 
in type and almost in ideal, by these 
two young commanders. When Van- 
couver stood by that spring, the United 
States did not include all of the terri- 
tory east of the Mississippi, nor any of 
that beyond it. But this very year, 
1792, the American ship Columbia en- 
ters the river to which it gave its name, 
thus constituting the initial step in the 
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diplomatic conquest. In 1803 Napoleon 
ceded the vast Province of Louisiana, 
in 1819 Spain ceded Florida, Oregon 
was finally conceded by treaty in 1846, 
Texas annexed in 1845, and now Cali- 
fornia and the region eastward has be- 
come ours. Is there not an ordering 
thought which simultaneously with this 
transfer of the continent, step by step, 
moved the area of light over the Missis- 
sippi, across the prairies, over the moun- 
tains, and now this year of the Guada- 
ioupe treaty washes bare that nugget 
of gold in the mill race, which shall 
bring the light to this remote land ? 

Somewhere near this site of Millbrae 
stood, I judge, the rancheria of the ma- 
rauding Buri-buri Indians. But their 
little basket huts must have been crowd- 
ed into some one of the wooded recesses 
opening into the plain, for Vancouver 
did not see, in the whole ride to Santa 
Clara “a house, hut, or any place of 
shelter excepting such as the spreading 
trees presented.” 

These trees elicited his admiring 
comment. He mentions “the holly- 
leaved oak [the common live-oak, Quer- 
cus agrifolta|, maple [nowhere in Cali- 
fornia the stately tree of the East], horse 
chestnut and_ willow having 
some of the common English dwarf oak 
scattered amongst them.”’ I am in- 
formed by Professor Edward Lee Greene 
that later and more trained naturalists 
mistook the white oak of this region, 
Q. lobata, for the English oak, @. 
robur. 

That it gave his soundly British heart 
a thrill of elation to believe that his way 
led under the boughs of the very tree 
that lends to his native land so much 
grace of form and legend, is easily real- 
ized. It is singular that he does not 
mention the laurel, so notable a mem- 
ber of these groves. 

« About noon,’ his narrative continues, 
“having advanced about 23 miles, we 
arrived at a very pleasant and enchant- 
ing lawn, situated amidst a grove of 
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trees at the foot of a small hill, by which 
flowed a very fine stream of excellent 
water. This delightful pasture is nearly 
enclosed on every side.” 

This camping place has been identified. 


*with the grove of oaks and laurels on 


the banks of San Mateo Creek, and be- 
tween that “very fine stream,” —as it 
then was, although nowa mere wady,— 
and the hillock on the property of Mr. 
and Mrs. H. P. Bowie,—the e/ cerrito 
which gives name to their villa. After 
an examination of other possible sites, 
I judge that this identification is correct. 
The distance, however,—the 23 miles 
being undoubtedly of nautical length, 
equal to 26.5 statute miles,— would indi- 
cate the mouth of Belmont cafion as the 
true site. Here are a small hill, a pic- 
turesque brook, a stately grove, and a 
nearly enclosed “ pasture.” 

But Vancouver was reckoning his dis- 
tance from the deck of a very unfamiliar 
craft,whose careenings,especially among 
the numerous squirrel and other burrows 
of which complaint is made, may easily 
have made the possible margin of error 
in calculations, which, with other con- 
siderations, would allow to the villagers 
of San Mateo their pleasantest tradition. 
It is something toa village to rest where, 
so far as I know, the first encampment 
of an Englishman in interior California 
was made, and his first meal eaten. This, 
apparently, was the usual camping place. 
Anza twice encamped here in 1776, the 
second time feasting about the camp 
fire with his ill-fed comrades on the meat 
of a large bear killed near by. An adobe 
which stood here until recently, was — 
although, perhaps, originally a rancho 
building — early used as an out-station 
of the Mission Dolores. 

“ The bank which overhung the mur- 
muring brook,” he states, “was well 
adapted for taking the refreshment 
which our provident friends had sup- 
plied,and with some grog we had brought 
from the ship (spirits and wine being 
scarce articles in this country) we all 
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made a most excellent meal; but it re- 
quired some resolution to quit so lovely 
ascene, the beauty of which was greatly 
heightened by the delightful serenity of 
weather. To this, however, after rest- 
ing about an hour, we were obliged to 
submit, when, a fresh supply of cavalry 
being selected from the drove of horses, 
we mounted and pursued our journey. 

“We had not proceeded far from this 
delightful spot, when we entered a coun- 
try I little expected to find in these re- 
gions. For about twenty miles it could 
only be compared to a park, which had 
originally been planted with the true 
old English oak ; the underbrush, which 
had probably attended its early growth, 
had the appearance of having been 
cleared away, and had left the stately 
lords of the forest in complete posses- 
sion of the soil, which was covered with 
luxuriant. herbage, beautifully diversified 
with pleasing eminences and _ vallies,” 
with a “range of lofty, rugged moun- 
tains that bounded the prospect.” 

This “ park” is very nearly cotermin- 
ous with the noted Pulgas [fleas] Rancho 
of Governor José Argiiello, of the early 
years of the century. It had its name, 
probably, from the creatures infesting 
the large cattle corrals. 

But as our travelers move over its wet 
sod it is still in solitude. Their way 
leads past the gate of the exquisite 
amphitheater of hills, early called one of 
the numerous “Cafions Diablo,” but 
whose present name is Belmont. By 
the oak-lintel of this gate stands the 
modest and decaying country residence 
of one of California’s earliest governors. 
Within the dreamy valley itself stands, in 
neglected grandeur, the residence built 
by Senator Sharon, but later famous as 
the scene of the baronial hospitalities of 
William C. Ralston, whose princely life 
and whose tragic death will always linger 
here in melancholy tradition. 

The villa with its memories stands as 
a monument of that development of 
Saxon character, in this Western envi- 
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ronment, which is the ill omen of the 
race. This is said without disregard of 
the nobler native elements of Mr. Ral- 
ston. By reason of these he is a fitter 
type of the wasted wealth of nature, 
* which Vancouver’s race has bequeathed. 

Happily we shadowy attendants of 
these pilgrims find near a stately monu- 
ment of that other development of the 
free Saxon heart, which is the good 
omen of the race and of civilization. 
This monument is the noble pile of 
buildings,— splendid material founda- 
tion upon which the master builder is 
with very patient but scarcely erring 
wisdom laying his squared stones,— the 
Leland Stanford Junior University. 
Here is the material acquirement of the 
modern genius put, liberally yet judi- 
ciously, to the higher uses — almost the 
highest. This is the alchemy which 
changes gold. 

Although this institution bears in its 
corporate and proper title the name of a 
young lad, it bears also, in usage, that of 
an old tree. Not uncommonly is the 
college called Palo Alto. 

This old tree is the strange wanderer 
from the hill trihe of redwoods, which 
stands — erect, shaggy, superb —on the 
banks of the San Francisquito Creek, 
beside which Senator Stanford has built 
his country residence and his University. 

Font, who saw this lordly tree from 
the San Bruno heights in 1776, gives its 
estimated stature as one hundred and 
fifty feet, and its girth as fifteen feet, I 
believe. It now lifts its frowsy head 
about two hundred feet, far above the 
oaks, and looks down, as a true autoch- 
thon, upon the emulous immigrants, the 
eucalypti, with easily imaginable dis- 
dain. Its circumference is about thirty 
feet, I think, including the stump of its 
twin or child tree, which fell some years 
ago. 

A high bulwark guards the roots of 
the trees from the winter torrents of 
the stream. We like to think that a 
railroad company has so much corporate 
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soul as to build this for its nobler serv- 
ice. The creek on which the alo alto 
stands was originally called the Arroyo 
de San Francisco. And it was sonamed 
because, upon its bank where it leaves 
the cafiada, the cross was planted which 
marked the consecration of that valley 
for the Mission of St. Francis. The 
peninsular history would read differently 
had this brook been perennial. For it 
was Only the want of sufficient water 
that determined the establishment of 
the mission at the present San Francisco 
instead of this older site of that name. 
The cross set up by Padre Palou in 1774, 
which Padre Font found standing in 
1776, may have remained until this time. 

It was near its site that the party of 
Portala, in 1769, had their melancholy 
camp for several days, “ making them- 
selves ill by eating acorns, while the ser- 
geant and eight of the party are absent 
examining the country.” On their return 
from the reconnoissance, the country 
is reported “sterile and the natives hos- 
tile.” This was a little earlier in the 
winter than the time of Vancouver’s 
visit, and the rains may have been later. 

Crossing the San Francisquito, our 
travelers find themselves already with- 
in the Llanura de los Robles. This 
plain of oaks—now called the Santa 
Clara Valley, or forming the northern 
portion of it—is the one traversed by 
all the discoverers, the cafiada route 
here opening into it. 

Leaving now “this imaginary park, 
we advanced,” the journal continues, 
“a few miles in an open, clear meadow, 
and arrived in a low, swampy country, 
through which we progressed very slow- 
ly, the horses being nearly knee-deep in 
mud and water for about six miles.” 
The marshes along the bay have always 
been an occasion of misadventures. Sir 
Edward Belcher was compelled to spend 
a dreary night in them, with thanks—or 
other address —to the “bad pilot.” 
Much of these tidal lands has been re- 
claimed, and is richly fertile. 
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The narrative continues: “ Soon after 
night closed in we arrived at the Mission 
of Santa Clara. Our reception 
by the hospitable fathers of the Mission 
was such as excited in every breast the 
most lively sensations of gratitude and 
regard.” 

It is a pleasant picture. The weary, 
chilled, and probably very hungry young 
Saxon resting by the hearth fire, — 
doubtless such was needed and supplied, 
—of these lonely pioneers of an alien 
race, and missioners of an almost alien 
faith, who receive him not as a heretic, 
but humanly and Christly as “a stran- 
ger’? whom they took in, and whom, 
hungry, they fed. 

Such generous reception was, I think, 
usual to strangers that visited the early 
missions, and due to other impulse than 
merely pleasure at relieved loneliness 
and monotony. La Pérouse,— who rep- 
resented a less friendly power, although 
a common faith,— was received at San 
Carlos with equal generosity. At a later 
date, 1824, Kotzebue was received at 
this same Mission of Santa Clara, he 
tells us, with “scarcely common civil- 
ity.” But that was in a degenerate 
period, when the mission was “ fast fall- 
ing into decay.” Such incivility may 
also have had personal occasion. The 
Russian traveler saw things through 
very blue goggles, which fitted his nose 
ill, and kept -him in habitual irritation, 
I believe. His harsh animadversions 
upon the Protestant missionaries in the 
Sandwich Islands were squarely contra- 
dicted by the more competent judge, 
Charles Darwin. 

I refer to this to suggest much cau- 
tion in taking the hasty and often un- 
sympathetic impressions of some early 
critics of the Franciscan missions, and 
of later critics of other missions. 

It is a relief, in looking beyond the 
merely money-getting immigration of 
later days, to feel critically justified in 
imputing a generally pure, if erring, 

philanthropy to those robed incomers, 
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with their crucifixes of a vicarious sor- 
row and their “scourges of small cords,” 
with whose saving pains they thought 
to supplement those of the Vicar. They 
erred, but less in motive than in judg- 
ment. At first, at least, they chastised 
whom they loved. 

The winter evening “passed very 
pleasantly” to the friars and their 
guests. Of the former, Father Pefia was 
the head of the mission, and — with 
his nobler confrére, Murguia, the bosom 
friend of Junipero Serra—was its found- 
er. Pefia seems at this time passing 
under the cloud of melancholia, in the 
shadow of which his life ended. Such 
mental decay was not uncommon in 
these solitary missions. We may sup- 
pose, therefore, that the companionship 
of this genial and hale young officer was 
of peculiar delight to the moody friar. 
Perhaps some of the ship’s grog re- 
mained to enliven the evening. Pefia 
was a well informed man, and there was 
much to say of the affairs of that very 
critical day of modern history. 

The tired traveler doubtless sought 
his rude bed early, and probably unre- 
flecting that no other Englishman since 
Drake had slept on these shores, enjoyed 
the rest of the weary righteous. 

“After a most excellent breakfast 
next morning, the 2!Ist, on tea and choc- 
olate,”’ he writes, “we took a view of 
the establishment and the adjoining 
country.” 

The latter is “an extensive fertile 
plain, the soil of which is a rich, black, 
productive mould, superior to any I had 
before seen in America.” The tilling 
of this is in primitive fashion. “ By the 
help of a very mean and ill-contrived 
plough drawn by oxen, the earth is once 
slightly turned over and smoothed down 
by a harrow. In the month of Novem- 
ber or December the wheat is sown in 
drills, or broadcast on the even surface, 
and s@eratched in with a harrow. This 
is the whole of their system of hus- 
bandry, which uniformly produces them 
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in July or August an abundant harvest.” 
The wheat returns “twenty-five to thir- 
ty for one.” Maize, pease, and beans 
are also raised. “ Here were planted 
peaches, apricots, apples, pears, figs, and 
vines, all of which, excepting the latter, 
promised to succeed very well.” Santa 
Clara fruits were early a luxury in San 
Francisco. 

The buildings of the mission were 
“on the same plan as those of St. 
Francisco, built near and connecting 
with the church, but appearing to be 
more extensive, and to possess more 
comforts or rather less inconveniences,” 
than those of the other mission. 

There was the same cloistral system 
for the women, whose weaving Vancou- 
ver thought excelled that of the women 
of the other mission. Of their quarters, 
Kotzebue says that they “resembled a 
prison for state criminals.” “I have 
occasionally seen the poor girls rushing 
out eagerly to breathe the fresh air, and 
driven immediately into the church by 
an old ragged Spaniard, armed with a 
stick.” Some of the girls, he says, 
wore “bars of iron”’ on their legs. 

Vancouver, however, detected noth- 
ing harsh in the administration of the 
mission. As to Kotzebue’s aged Span- 
iard, he may not have been at fault for 
his “rags,” he certainly was not for 
for being “old,” and his “stick ”— 
which it is not said he used—may have 
been his cane. The “ poor girls’’ could 
hardly have wanted for “fresh air” in 
their roofless quadrangle. The chains 
were humaner than a club to restrain 
the rebellious. 

The system were more accurately 
compared to our reformatory institu- 
tions than to slavery. The selfish mo- 
tive that dishonors slavery is here want- 
ing. 

The notable building of the mission 
was the chapel, with which the quad- 
rangle connected. “ This,” says Van- 
couver, “was long and lofty, and as well 
built as the rude materials of which it 
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was composed would allow.” This ma- 
terial was the common adobe, which, 
although so unstable, lends itself well 
to the type of architecture in use. 
Kotzebue thought the material was 
stone. 

A pathetic interest attaches to this 
church—*“ the finest yet erected in Cal- 
ifornia’’—from the circumstances of its 
dedication. Designed by the saintly 
Murguia, who had some architectural 
training, it had been the object of his 
most devoted toil of brain and hand. 
At last he saw it ready for the solemn 
dedication by the aged Junipero, who, 
worn and diseased, was making his last 
itineracy. But when Junipero reached 
SantasClara, the priestly builder had 
died, and lay buried beneath the work of 
his hands. This dedication, with the 
attending military pomp, on May 15, 
1784, was the last such service done by 
Serra. At its conclusion he took his 
weary way through the mountains to 
the San Carlos Mission at Monterey, 
and there peacefully fell asleep in the 
late summer of that year, leaving to 
this Western Slope its noblest personal 
tradition. At the altar of this church, 
therefore, his larger labors may be said 
to have ended. 

Of our party, it is of interest to note, 
the valiant Amador shall, after a sad 
and neglected age, find his grave here. 
Here Dofia Martina Castro was wedded 
by proxy to Governor Alvarado, her 
marriage ring being of California gold. 
This church was, as Hittell believes, 
destroyed by earthquake. Bancroft, 
however, is of contrary opinion, believ- 
ing it still preserved. 

The Indians of this mission Van- 
couver found in “the same horrid state 
of uncieanliness and laziness” as those 
of the Dolores Mission. ‘ There is 
scarcely any sign in their general de- 
portment of their being at all benefited, 
or of having added one single ray of com- 
fort to their wretched condition,” by the 
precepts and labors of the fathers. He 
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adds: “Further efforts are now mak- 
ing to break through the gloomy 
cloud of insensibility in which at pres- 
ent these people are enveloped, by giv- 
ing them new habitations.” 

The new habitations, containing each 
two rooms and a garret, had each a gar- 
den and a poultry yard in the rear. It 
was probably these that Kotzebue called 
“stalls,” affording hardly room for their 
inmates to lie down in. 

Vancouver does not mention the 
pueblo, two miles southeast of the mis- 
sion, and on the opposite side of the 
Little Guadalupe River. He probably 
considered it part of the mission, but, 
except as under the spiritual cure of the 
fathers, it was wholly distinct from the 
religious establishment. 

Founded in the same year as the 
mission, 1777, it is notable as the be- 
ginning of purely civil local govern- 
ment in California. The plan of the 
promoters of the settlement of Califor- 
nia included —originally, I think; at 
least very early — the three distinct but 
administratively co-ordinated institu- 
tions: the religious mzsszon, the civil 
and industrial pueblo, and the military 
presidio, the latter in effect the police 
adjunct of the others. The San Fran- 
cisco bay settlements were the first to 
include all three of these. 

The pueblo. was a farming colony of 
Spanish immigrants, to each of whom 
was allowed ‘“‘a tract of land that could 
be irrigated sufficient for planting about 
three bushels of maize, with a house- 
lot, ten dollars a month, and soldiers’ 
rations.” [Bancroft, Hist. Cal.—i:313.] 
Here were the material conditions for a 
flourishing community, the beginning 
of an enduring and controlling Latin 
civilization. 'We may compare it, as the 
first civil community of California, with 
that community founded upon the other 
shore of this elect continent a hundred 
and fifty years before. The Plymouth 
colonists of the Teutonic blood had far 
inferior natural elements of prosperity. 
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Yet if there had been an ordering 
Plan into which the details of our his- 
tory fall, as the builder’s details are in 
the architect’s Plan, and we are now 
capable of broadly seeing that Plan, it 
was necessary that the Teutonic com- 
munity should grow, and establish its 
faith and civil order as a nation’s and a 
civilization’s sure foundation stone. It 
was also necessary that this Latin 
community and its faith should decay, 
and this before it had cumbered the 
land with the debris of a really estab- 
lished order of affairs, as Mexico is 
cumbered. 

And this came to pass. The pueblo 
never throve. It soon became the prey 
of lawlessness and intemperance, which 
its alcalde of an early date, finding his 
jail and stocks constantly full, sought 
to correct by severe prohibitory regula- 
tions. The population soon decreased, 
and here, as elsewhere about this inland 
sea,— the natural heart of the coast and 
of any civilization founded on it,—the 
race and its order of things crumbled 
away like its adobes, leaving but dust. 

If one may think he sees other lines 
of that Plan: it was well that a formal 
possession of the region should be held 
by just such a people—thus prejudicing 
or voiding the claims of stronger na- 
tions — until the colonists on the other 
side of the continent should be ready 
to possess this side. When Kotzebue 
visited the same pueblo in 1824, he 
remarks: “It is a great pity that we 
[the Russians] were not beforehand with 
them [the Spaniards]. Zhe advantages 
of possessing this beautiful bay are in- 
calculable.” (Kotzebue, New Voyage, 
ii: 123.] 

Now the very expedition of 1769 
which stumbled upon this bay had for 
one of its explicit objects that of secur- 
ing this region against Russian en- 
croachment. Had that party not blun- 
dered past Monterey, and possibly had 
not its deer hunters been led to the 
height from which the bay, so strangely 
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hid until that supremely opportune 
moment, was revealed, the possibility of 
the Slavic race, with its Aryan vigor 
and the Greek faith, securing this center 
would have been not an improbability. 
It assuredly would have been disastrous 
to the movement of civilization. We 
were able to purchase Alaska, but how 
hardly could we have purchased Cali- 
fornia. The considerable Russian col- 
onies just north of the bay, made not 
long after Vancouver's visit, were a 
menace to larger interests than the ter- 
ritorial rights of Spain. One sees on 
early maps of that region such names 
as Kostromitinof, Khlebnikof, B. Rum- 
iantzof, and R. Slavianka. But in 1841 
these Slav colonists took their strange 
exodus, forever abandoning their terri- 
torial claims. But had they continued 
them another decade, would our arms 
and intrigue have availed to give us the 
full possession of this slope, or any pos- 
session on it? And had the gold veins 
been laid bare half a decade earlier, 
would England have yielded, even to our 
threats, the great region of the Colum- 
bia River, which Captain Gray this very 
year informs Vancouver he has entered? 
Without that concession our territory 
would have lacked its final symmetry 
and integral strength. 

These are not all of the greater move- 
ments of history on this Coast that are 
strangely rhythmical. Conceivably they 
may not be more than this, but is it not 
a sober sight that sees within this 
rhythm the “secret sense” which makes 
it of the “poetry of events,” which Dan- 
iel Webster thought marks our nation’s 
history above others ? 

The writer has supposed this “ spirit ” 
of his story of more concern than its 
“letter” of incident. 

The remainder of the story is brief. 

“In compliment to our visit,” the 
journal continues, “the fathers ordered 
a feast for the Indians of the village. 
The principal part of the entertainment 
was beef from a certain number of black 
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cattle which were presented on that oc- 
casion to the villagers.” 

The original herd of cattle was fifteen 
head, brought in 1778. On the rich 
plains they had increased so prolifically 
that now twenty-four cattle were every 
week slaughtered for this mission and 
pueblo. The herd also furnished the 
meat of the San Francisco and San Car- 
los missions, Bancroft states, although 
Vancouver saw cattle on the hills at the 
former place. As these herds ran nearly 
wild over the valley they had to be 
caught, as needed, with the riata. Van- 
couver rode out to witness the remark- 
able skill of the soldiers in the use of 
this. Each cow selected was pursued 
by two horsemen, who, riding one on 
each side of their game, at the same 
moment swung and shot their leather or 
horse-hair riatas, rarely failing to put 
both over the horns of the hurrying 
beast. The riatas being drawn taut, and 
hitched around the pommels, the animal 
was led helplessly to the slaughter. 


Vancouver gives no details of the feast 


or other incidents of the day. The fol- 
lowing, Thursday, morning they took 
their leave from the padres, -having 
some difficulty in excusing themselves 
from the “ pressing solicitation of these 
good people to prolong our stay.” 

That this visit, a charming diversion 
to the seafarer, was a grateful relief to 
the lonely fathers, whose least priva- 
tions were those of physical comforts, 
is readily imagined. His sensitive, fine- 
ly-grained nature would be to their 
chords of higher thought and feeling 
what its sounding board is to a harp. 
Doubtless the lingering tones of that 
brief intercourse made sweeter many 
days of their dreary, unrequited toil. 

The return to San Francisco, which 
was by the same general route, was 
without especial incident. 

It was late in the evening when they 
reached the harbor, in which Vancouver 
was gratified to find the Chatham, ten- 
der to his own vessel, commanded by 
Lieutenant Brougham, at anchor. 
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The commanders hastened the stor- 
ing of their vessels. For those fur- 
nished by the commandante he would 
accept no payment, acting under ad- 
vices from Vancouver’s friend,—Sefior 
Quadra, then at Monterey. He ac- 
cepted, however, various gifts, including 
implements, ornaments for the church- 
es, and a hogshead each of wine and 
rum, to be distributed to the missions 
and the presidio. 

All being in readiness, on Sunday 
morning the vessels weighed anchor and 
worked out on the tide to the sea, where, 
with a fair wind, they sailed to the south. 

“Thus,” Vancouver writes, “ we quit- 
ted San Francisco, highly indebted for 
our hospitable reception, and the ex- 
cellent refreshments, which, in a few 
days, entirely eradicated every apparent 
symptom of scurvy.” 

Of the port, he states that he had 
been able to obtain “no precise infor- 
mation,” but adds: “ Everything, how- 
ever, that we were able to notice tended 
to confirm the original opinion that it is 
as fine a port as the world affords.” 

On his arrival at Monterey, on the 
following morning, Vancouver was 
shown utmost courtesy by all the offi- 
cials. He was permitted to construct 
an observatory on shore, and in all ways 
given generous and indiscreet liberty. 

For their incautious hospitalities, the 
authorities of Monterey and of San 
Francisco were called to stern account. 
When, therefore, Vancouver, in the 
following year, again dropped anchor 
before the Presidio, —which had been 
given ampler armament during his ab- 
sence,—he was amazed to find himself 
placed under severest, and, he thought, 
“insulting ” restraints, although Sefior 
Sal in imposing them showed generous 
and considerate personal feeling. 

So ended this short poem of events, 
which, although quite pastoral in its in- 
cident is, I think, almost epic in its “ se- 
cret sense.” 

William H. McDougal. 
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[Zo the “DEAR” Editor: Like the 
Sappho of Green Springs, I have given 
up writing and married a farmer. My 
farmer is not Bret Hartean. No 
spiritual diamond gleams amidst his 
dust. Hechews’baccy. He talks cow. 
But he goes to bed with the hens,— and 
I don’t. My farmer got a poor bargain 
in me. He buys his cows with better 
judgment. But he cannot complain. 
For I told him beforehand that he had 
got all the work due him from his three 
dead wives, and that I had toiled, moiled, 
suffered, if not unto death as they had, 
at least all I ever intended to. 

He did not believe me. He does now! 
He has to hire “a help,” and do the 
chores himself, while I, sure of food and 
shelter for the first time in my life, sit 
by the fire, and think. 

Do I weep then that dreams are flown, 
strength gone, and youth dead? Dol 
mourn that,—rent and weatherbeaten, 
—I lie a dingy wreck upon a stagnant 
shore ? Ordo I chuckle, while the wind 
wails down the chimney, and tears fall 
from the black sky, that I have got my 
pottage at last, having never had a 
birthright save to famine. Marry, go 
to! Whose business is it but my 
own ? 

When I destroyed my MSS this one 
somehow escaped. I send it to you, 
Dear Editor, whose race I unutterably 


loathe and abjure, that perchance some 
desperate sister sailing life’s troubled 
main may destroy her’s also, and espouse 
Hayseed —or Death.]} 


Let the clangor of life’s battle music 
be hushed for a moment. Hushed be 
bugle and drum, flute and bassoon. Let 
the glad clarion cry be mute, while upon 
the cold bosom of silence a cracked 
little pipe wheezes its one mean tune. 

Nobody can call me a penny-a-liner ! 
For when was I ever paid so much! 
The ooze of my brain is not often paid 
for by its specific gravity,—or levity. 
Rather is it dealt with by dry-goods 
rule, as if I peddled tape or dress-braid. 
I am not even paid upon so noble a scale 
as the yard-stick, but by a mysterious 
calculation of “inches,” which resolves 
itself into about one-quarter cent aline! 

I have never been a journalistic free- 
booter, with thus the blessed privilege 
of “sassing back” when ill used. I 
am a mere hopeless, helpless drudge, 
forced into life without a chance to say 
“nay,” obliged to eat and drink and to 
cover my nakedness now that I am here, 
yet with no fiber of capacity for doing 
any work on earth better than I am do- 
ing every day,—selling my strength, yea, 
my very substance, flesh, nerve, mar- 
row, brain, by the “inch,” at half a 
farthing a line! 
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“ Go out into the sweet country,” say 
you, “and enter some sunny kitchen” ? 
' Prithee, how thus better myself? I 
could n’t lift a farmer’s kettle of “ boiled 
dish” to save my life. A country lass 
of fourteen can turn off more work in 
an hour than I intwelve. I should faint 
at the washtub, and weep at the ironing 
table. I love dawns and sunsets, to be 
sure; but I hate pigs, I am indifferent 
to hens, and of cows Iam afraid. Besides 
[ am forty-three years old, and if pride 
did not reject the title “servant,” cer- 
tainly I could not have the face to offer 
myself as a “girl.” 

As a writer, I am strictly confined to 
the current journals, and such precari- 
ous earnings as I can entice from them. 
I am, in fact, a mere hawker of cheap 
wares from office to office. These wares 
are vastly in demand,—the public is 
greedy for the stuff,— but then, alas and 
alack, swarms of just such as I besiege 
every newspaper door. 

“Tricks in all trades but ours,” we 


say. Certainly “ poor but honest,” this 
trade of inking fingers and pages, yet 


are there no “tricks” in it ? One who 
watches the whole press gang as I must, 
to see what each member is up to, and 
how it pays, how I may imitate “ Clover 
Pink’s”’ remunerative picturesqueness, 
or perchance filch some of her profit- 
able electricity from “Di Dashaway,” 
might soon come to believe that few 
trades have more. 

That ridiculous goose, the Public! 
Sometimes I wonder if the whole world 
isn’t an idiot asylum for the castaways 
of happier planets. 

The Public fancies it reads fresh mat- 
ter every day. It never suspects that it 
so seldom gets anything better than it 
deserves ; stale old stuff hashed over, or 
spiced to take the taste of the preserv- 
ing pickle out. 

The massive majority of us farthing- 
a-liners have a verylimited stock of ideas 
to work with. We have no time to read 
even if we wanted to, which the most of 
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us don’t, having a distaste rather than 
otherwise for printed matter not our 
own. Besides, how can we spare time 
from fighting that fanged beast sniffing 
and snarling forever at our doors ? Does 
man read in the tiger’s mouth? Or 
woman in the anaconda’s caress ? 

In fact, we work more swiftly with but 
few ideas. We know just how to make 
our old soldiers run, trot, and canter. 
With new ones we might become con- 
fused : lose the word of command, even 
perhaps get trodden upon and kicked 
out of the line by our newrecruits. We 
can continue to deploy our veterans 
with less expenditure of vital energy, 
for the trick becomes easy in time, 
almost as easy as making shirts for six 
cents, and trowsers for twelve. 

The style of some of the Sunday pa- 
pers is our style. We wriggle in those 
papers like mites in antique cheese. 
We push and squirm to get there, and 
once there are sure of our lives for an- 
other week,unless something other than 
famine smites us. Weare flippant there 
as “skippers,” but is it our fault that 
the Public has a taste for skipping 
cheese ? 

If traces of that same flippancy ap- 
pear in this over-true tale, written with 
tears in eyes that I dry with a Japanese 
napkin as cheaper than a mouchoir, 
know ye, know ye, that I would write 
like Mrs. Browning or George Eliot if 
I could. Would it not be prettier to 
write of moonlight and love, to mur- 
mur of the sheen of midnight rivers and 
the matin chant of virginal souls? 
Would I, think you, gyre and gimble in 
the wabe of print as I do, could wishes 
make me a sweet little unspankable 
cherub, grown moon-cheeked upon a 
diet of air? 

We liners, whose name is Legion, all 
gabble each in his or her little manner. 
One of us is strong on matters of the 
toilette, cosmetics, depilatories, and the 
influence on the complexion of all things 
in the heavens above, the earth beneath, 
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and the waters under the earth. Twen- 
tyfive years ago that woman was writ- 
ing precisely the same stuff in precisely 
the same words, except that where then 
she would have said, “‘ spun locks of by- 
gone harvests,” she now says “straw.” 
One’s reason totters on its throne to 
realize how many thousand times she 
has rearranged her venerable advice to 
girls concerning coarse bread and tow- 
els, cold cream and cucumber water, of 
bathing in buttermilk or not bathing at 
all. So far as I can see, not a shadow 
of change has passed over her in the 
last quarter of a century. I reach again 
for my tear-dryer of Japan, remember- 
ing her cruel disappointment and mine 
when she failed once upon a time to ex- 
change her farthing-a-lining for a secre- 
taryship requiring ten hours’ hard labor 
a day, and paid $40 a month. 

“When | get it,” she made rainbow 
promise, “we will have a square meal, 
if it costs a dollar.” 

The reason Selina is able to continue 
in this changeless way is that she is 
read now by chits of girls as always, 
but the daughters of the chits she wrote 
for originally. If she lives, I have no 
doubt she will pour forth the same un- 
changing flood for still other chits, 
grand-daughters of her first ones. 

Once we questioned Planchette in a 
pious parlor. Whether our foolishness 
disgusted the oracle or not, I can only 
suspect. It suddenly reared upon its 
hind legs, and cantered wildly over the 
paper. 

Thus we read,— 

Better go home, and put your heads in 
soak ! 

I sometimes wonder if Selina, in the 
utter weariness of her deadly struggle 
for bread, does not long to cry out to 
her chits in the same manner. 

Another of us started.-out twenty 
years ago, when St. Eastlake was in 
vogue, and Morris and Marshall choired 
his praises. She started out in the 
household decorative line. She is trot- 
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ting its mazes yet, worn, and gray, and 
weary, but with exactly the same active 
trot, sometimes in the sublime aisles of 
tidies and splashers, sometimes in the 
picture galleries of merchant princes. 
She has never advanced a single theory 
or idea of art of her own in all that 
time. She has never had one to ad- 
vance. She can only describe things 
that already exist, theaters, club-rooms, 
summer cottages, and winter mansions. 
She “reconstructs” exactly as some 
write history, by re-aranging old facts. 
She makes new cottages, new mansions, 
new maidens’ boudoirs, on paper, and 
she is known all over the city for the 
skill with which she idealizes into new 
copy the same old office decorations, 
and ornamental desks and railings. 

Dear, witless Public, for whom I have 
such loving contempt, know ye another 
of us (there are several of her) who goes 
about among unliterary professionals, 
singers, actors, cyclists, base-ballists, 
politicians, cooks, and borrows their 
names to masquerade under ?. It is she 
who writes all the fine and foolish things 
these unlettered people are supposed to 
say over their own names, in the public 
print. 

“QO yes, you may have my name, and 
write up any amount of my experiences 
and opinions,” a well-known actress said 
tome. “But I want you to read the 
manuscript over to me, to see if you 
have managed to stick pins enough into 
old Jezebel without naming her.” 

Jezebel was, of course, sweet Candi- 
da’s bosom friend. Their loving em- 
braces were photographed even then 
upon the mantel. 

Others have no decided specialty. 
They grind all grist into chaff alike. 
One has an enormous horror of fatness. 
She writes nearly all the “copy ” on the 
fat question that you see swimming 
about. She will tell what to do, and 
what not, to keep your flesh down, and, 
wish you so, you may read also what 
she writes about increasing one’s weight. 
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She makes about two hundred dollars 
| year out of human fat, and calls it 
ournalism ! 

Nobody can suspect me of vanity, 
even though I say that of all our press 
eang, none so versatile as I. I write 
book reviews, editorials, fashion articles, 
stories, picturesque advertisements, sen- 
sational items, poetry, advice <o readers, 
contributors’ columns, questions and 
answers, art criticism, yea verily, even 
sermons. I’majack at all these branches 
of our trade. I have a finger in many 
pies. I never was led to the altar, yet 
as a liner on domestic and nursery sub- 
jects I feel myself a distinguished suc- 
cess. 

How do I| get my ideas ? 

Were I flippant in my literary style I 
might reply, “I bone them.” Not being 
flippant, I sadly explain, “I assimilate 
them.” 

I go to the library, turn over bound 
volumes of the domestic journals and 
trundle-bed literature, for an hour. 


Then I go home and spin out a three- 


dollar or so article from my notes, while 
my chocolate is warming over my kero- 
sene lamp. 

It takes much longer to dispose of my 
“copy” than to make it. I have never 
been able to secure any regular engage- 
ment, and Luck only is my patron saint. 
I often prefer to send my stuff to edi- 
tors by post, postage costing no more 
than car fares. Often my manuscript 
makes half a dozen journeys before find- 
ing its haven of rest. Thus out of the 
three or four dollars it brings me I 
lose from ten to fifty cents in postage 
money, but no more than car fare would 
cost me, and I save time. Naturally, I 
am solicitous always to have thin paper, 
—we liners would fal] into squalor the 
most abject, were we compelled to use 
the thick stationery of society women. 

With all my airy squeaks and gibbers 
and my desperate strainings, I cannot 
possibly make more than $300 a year. 
I live on this. Do not ask me how. 
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Never will I reveal the secrets of the 
charnel house. 

With every recurring spring I turn 
off from half a dozen to a dozen articles 
of “ Advice to Travelers.”” Only we 
and the public know what an appetite 
the public has for these vernal articles. 
That appetite comes with the first 
March sunshine, like a hanker for rhu- 
barb and dandelion greens. The bile- 
burdened public doesn’t ask that the 
greens and rhubarb of this year be dif- 
ferent from those of last, nor does it 
ask that our advice be. 

I am strongest on advice to European 
travelers, even though I was never 
nearer Europe in my life than the Bat- 
tery. More than once I have received 
letters from admiring readers, begging 
me to tell them more about waterproofs 
and foot-warmers for crossing the sea. 

Once upon a time many years ago, 
never then having seen the inside of a 
studio, I wrote an article upon art study 
from the nude for women. I was amazed 
at the success of this trifle, and moved 
out of my hall bedroom into a square 
garret room on the strength of it, and 
studied milliners’ advertisements, and 
took pie for dinner. The article .was 
copied ail over the land. I received $5 
for it originally. Derivatively, I have 
since made at least $150. At judiciously 
chosen seasons and intervals ever since 
I have written it over and over again, 
and still make from $3 to $5 with every 
re-writing. 

That seems easy enough, does n’t it ? 

But who thinks farthing-a-lining a bed 
of roses, errs widely. For our hardships, 
we women count men-dabblers in the 
same work largely to blame. Those 
creatures have no sense of honor in 
business. Do you hint that women 
have no great burden of it? I will only 
answer that Woman (with a capital) is 
wuat Man (with another) has made her. 

A man-liner will light upon a feminine 
subject like a bee on clover. He will 
reel off a page upon the Complexion ; 
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upon Woman as a Cyclist or, a Factor in 
the Domestic System ; upon Woman’s 
Wages in Literature, or Advice to 
Mothers, with dauntless cheek and a 
feminine name. These epicene objects 
are sublime in the Nursery, and I know 
one with fifty feminine xom de plumes 
who makes at east $100 a year by tricky 
re-arrangement of two articles popular 
in the “ Households” of the semi-reli- 
gious weeklies, “The Secret of the 
Wife’s Power” (good cooking), and 
‘“‘ How to Clean House Gracefully,” that 
is, in your best gown and with kid gloves 
on. I know another,mighty upon “Dress 
Reform for Women,” and cooking arti- 
cles for the Epicure, and the annual ad- 
vertising pamphlets of the large grocery 
houses. 

These men in petticoats do their best 
to imitate both the snipperty-snapperty 
style, and the languorous-moony-mur- 
mur supposed to be characteristically 
feminine. Here is a genuine specimen 
taken from a Sunday paper : — 

Imagine a head, small, exquisitely poised, the 
crown caressed by blue-black hair that reflects a 
purple tint on every wave, growing soft and thick 
above a wonderfully low but arched forehead. Two 
great eyes [only two! good gracious, why spoil all 
his lushness by chill numbers ?] of hazel-brown are 
guarded by brows of velvety black. [The velvety- 
arch is a favorite figure of this school.} Long, mys- 
terious lashes shade an olive cheek. [Only one? 
dear, dear !] A small Grecian nose, beautiful, sen- 
sitive mouth, and radiant, laughing teeth, complete 
this perfect face. (Lacks achin!] She has the full 
figure, with the ample lines of a Greek Minerva 
[Minerva, ample!], and dresses in gracious [st — 
graceful, |half-flowing robes, which take away from her 
amplitude [the idea of detracting from the ‘*‘ lines” 
of a Greek Minerva !], and clothe her with a double 
grace and softness. Her head is so beautiful in ex- 
terior you cannot all at once realize that it is but a 
casket ‘which contains a gem of still rarer beauty. 
[And now comes the great anvil-crash of farthing 
rhetoric] Her brain power would not disgrace a 
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Gladstone ; her marvelous and varied talents would 
not have discredited the gifted Edgar A. Poe. In 
language she is a Mezzofanti, in science she is a 
Huxley, in simplicity a true Woman [With a cap- 
ital!]. 

She was born, must I say when? No, but I will 
tell you about when. It was perhaps nearly three 
decades ago, [in fact it was in 1840,] and she so 
little looks it that the freshness of eighteen summers 
lights her eye and blooms on her cheeks. 


This is he chaff the dear idiotic Pub- 
lic feeds on. Does any one suspect me 
of caricature ? Then I am wronged, for 

quote it word for word. 

If only a dozen or so of us were grind- 
ing chaff into this other chaff, we might 
possibly make butter for our crusts. But 
we are thousands, and go butterless to 
bed. 

The above is one specimen of farth- 
ng-a-lining. Here is another, and an 
exact copy :— 

Listen to the throbbing strains of the Sea-shore 
Band ; gaze upon the fluffy thing [he means a wo- 
man,] that looms and fades in star-like pureness, 
whirling and glad, and her hair moist from exertion. 
Then note her dash into the foamy sea, list the glad 
shout of her, study her round, supple firmness. Ther 
walk along the midnight shore and list to the waves 
come in sobbing, just as they sobbed a year ago, 
when all was well, and.the girl with the great golden 
hair walked with us. 

Except for its mumbling, sof¢to-voce 
voluptuousness, this might pass for the 
real feminine gush. But women are not 
given to study of each other’s “sup- 
ple firmness,” no matter how round, nor 
are they inspired by each other’s per- 
spiration, even though under “great 
golden hair.” 

And all this fine writing at a farthing 
a line. 

Of course, we might do better as 
hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
If only we knew how to hew, and to 


draw. 
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SPINNING SONG. 


Turn, wheel, turn! while the hours are going and coming, 
And the fast thread flies, and shadows grow on the wall ; 
Turn, wheel, turn! and still like a honey-bee humming, 
With slow, drowsy drone, in a dream, let thy soft sounds fall. 
Steps pass in the street, and curfew rings, and the neighbors 
Smile as they meet, in the light of the sinking sun; 
Poor weary feet, ye soon shall rest from your labors! 
Sleep comes for all, when the toils of the day are done. 


Turn, wheel, turn! the great sea echoes your whirring, 
All wide and blue, outspread on its shores below ; 
Murmuring still with a ceaseless panting and purring, 
Filled with a song that never the tongue may know. 
Boats slide in, and the waves in a whispering chorus 
Croon to the strand, with laughter and lisp of spray: 
Cold green caves are filled with the throb sonorous 
Of pouring tides that pulse from the far-away. 


Turn, wheel, turn! I spin my thoughts in the spinning, 
Sun, and sea, and skies, in the whirling thread, 
Like a line of life without an end or beginning, 
Formed of the deeds that are done, and the words that are said. 
Faint, sweet hopes, and the faiths by love befridnded, 
Each dim light in the depth of the heart that burns, 
Here assembling, softly together are blended, 
While ever slower and slower the slow wheel turns. 


Turn, wheel, turn! while the hours are coming and going, 
And the fast thread flies, and shadows grow on the wall; 
Turn, wheel, turn! and still like a honey-bee humming, 
With slow, drowsy drone, in a dream, let thy soft sounds fall! 
M. C. Gillington. 
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NOT UNTO US ALONE. 


Nor unto us alone, to every soul, 
This splendid inappropriable sea. 
To think that round the earth unceasingly, 
Year after year, these tireless surf-lines roll 
Upon the arid shore their silver dole. 
Not unto us, not unto you or me, 
The dawn’s display, the purple pageantry 
Of sunset, nor about the distant Pole 
That mighty and mysterious diadem 
Which men have named the Morning of the North. 
Not unto us alone, but unto them 
Thrice happy, who perceive the dateless worth 
Of beauty, touch with awe her garment’s hem, 
And strive to read the message she speaks forth. 
Julia Boynton Green. 
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A CHRISTMAS 


Ir was a little after seven o'clock ; the 
most quiet hour of a winter day in the 
editorial rooms of the great morning 
paper. The rooms of the managing 
editor were still dark. A single editorial 


writer scribbled away at his shabby desk 


in a little den assigned to him. The 
local room, which but a moment before 
had been brisk movement and confusion, 
was silent and deserted. The big detail 
book, lying open on the shelf before the 
city editor’s window, had issued its 
orders, and in obedience to them the 
small army of reporters had filed out : 
Jones to a wedding, Brown to secure the 
latest reports from the chamber of a 
dying man, Robinson to probe the vitals 
of the newest scandal, Smith to the city 
prison; Tom, Dick, and Harry, to the 
various churches, to take note of the 
festivities in progress ; for the night was 
Christmas Eve, and rich and poor, the 
gay and the sorrowing, joined in homage 
to the babe who lay in the manger nearly 
nineteen centuries before. 

In an ante-room that led to the main 
hallway lounged Simpson, a_ general 
utility man, ready to serve in case of 
emergency. The only occupant of the 
local room was Brander, the city editor. 


STORY, 


Brander sat in his small private office, 
separated from the main room by a glass 
partition, through which he could see 
every man and every movement in it. 
It was not particularly pleasant to be 
under Brander’s eye, and there was 
scarce a member of the local staff who 
had not freely cursed the little glass 
office and its point of vantage at the end 
of the long apartment, where its tenant 
could focus every corner and cranny. 
If Jones essayed to have a quiet chat 
with Robinson, there was sure to come 
a courteous summons from the glass 
office, calling his attention to an error 
in the copy he had just given in ; and if 
Robinson, in passing Smith’s desk, halt- 
ed to laugh with him over the latest joke 
told by Chirkup, the clown in local pol- 
itics, he would receive a gentle reminder 
that when he had finished the story he 
had in hand there was another detail 
that he might work on; and everybody 
knows that a second detail in the same 
evening, to a staff man, who has done 
his full duty by the first, is an indignity 
that no man who respects himself will 
patiently endure, and that no man who 
is not an ogre will inflict. 

Brander did not look as if the milk of 
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human kindness flowed in his veins that 
night. He was a tall, raw-boned fellow, 
with a broad forehead and a face that 
could be kindly, but that wore an habit- 
ual frown. The strength and grace of 
the man lay in his sparkling, dark eyes, 
and a certain awkward dignity, that as- 
serted itself in his shambling, loose- 
jointed gait and his hesitating speech. 
He sat looking out of his window into 
the crowded street, where happy crowds 
jostled on the narrow sidewalks with 
smiles and cheerful salutations; and 
shame and woe fought for the mastery 
in his heart. His mind again and again 
rehearsed the scene that had taken 
place at his home before he had come 
down for the night’s work. 

“T asked her not togo. That should 
have been enough. How could I ex- 
plain to her the hints and insinuations 
I had heard? Or define to her the sort 
of man I know Carew to be? He never 
plays the ‘squire to a pretty woman 
without a dastardly object. She believes 
in him ; more than she believes in me. 
Considers him a proper escort because 
there is adistant cousinship ; or she af- 
fects to. How far has it gone? How 
far has it gone?”’ 

He arose to answer a whistle for 
“copy,” stuffing a bundle of sheets into 
a little hole in the wall, and jerking a 
cord that sent them spinning up to the 
composing room in the top story. He 
turned back to his desk, and tried to 
busy himself with the papers there, but 
his gaze traveled again to the brightly 
lighted street, and his thoughts wan- 
dered. 

“T was a fool to have married her. 
She, young and pretty, fond of society, 
of music. I, getting old and gray, de- 
testing these things, caring only for 
home and her, and yoked to this jugger- 
naut that crushes those who draw it as 
well as those who are dragged under it. 
I haven’t any time for idling, and I 
believe I’ve forgotten how. She taxed 
me with it tonight, and said Carew was 
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bright and agreeable, and she enjoyed 
his society. Talked of the matter with 
perfect indifference, her needles click- 
ing in the most exasperating way while 
she worked steadily on at some fluffy 
pink thing, one of those bewitching 
scarf-like hoods, I’ll be bound, that 
pretty women like to wrap around their 
heads when they go out at night, for 
fellows like Carew to admire. And she 
said it was cruel for me to misjudge her, 
and to try to spoil her pleasure at this 
time. At this time! By the Lord Har- 
ry, if Christmas time is n’t a fit season 
for a wife to be true to her husband, | 
should like to know what is. 

“She is off with him by ti. time 
It’s to be a swell affair. Jenkins, whom 
we’ve sent over there, is a thorough 
man ; he’ll have the name and costume 
of every pretty woman there, and he’s 
not likely to missher. I shall have the 
pleasure of editing his copy, and of learn- 
ing how she looked and dressed. How 
far has it gone? God in heaven, how 
far has it gone ?” 

The door of the local room opened. 
A young special reporter, who had been 
hanging around fer a month to secure a 
detail, walked briskly in, and seated him- 
self at a desk, with a look in Brander’s 
direction that invited attention to his 
dispatch in discharging his mission. 
Brander scowled cordially at him. He 
did not approve of a fellow who took 
only half an hour to execute a commis- 
sion that would have justified half the 
evening. There was a jingle of the tel- 
ephone bell in the ante-room, and a 
man’s voice assenting to some message 
whispered over the wires. Then Simp- 
son, the emergency man, strode through 
the local room, and flung open the door 
of the glass office. 

* My soul, Brander ! 
rible accident—”’ 

“ Ah, is it possible ? 
Simpson ?”’ 

Brander always resented familiarity. 
The emergency man accepted the re- 


The most hor- 


What is it, Mr. 
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THE SEARCH-LIGHT ON THE WRELK. 


proof, and changed his style of address, 
laying sarcastic emphasis upon the pre- 
fix, as he again addressed his superior. 


“T beg your pardon, Mr. Brander. 
The Water Nymph, 7:30 boat from the 


San Francisco side, has blown up. 
Loaded with city people going over to 
the entertainment of the Philharmonic, 
in Oakland. What’s the matter, Bran- 
der? Are you sick ?” 

Brander’s face was ghastly. It was 
the boat his wife and Carew were to 
have taken; but he met the other’s in- 
quiry with icy resentment. 

“You are deviating from your text, 
Mr. Simpson. What else have you 
learned ?”’ 

“ The accident is attributed to some 
new cheap fuel experiment they were 
trying with the engines. The bay is 
strewn with wreckage—and bodies.” 

* Very well. Telephone the wharfin- 
ger at Broadway to charter the tug Dol- 
phin, and make your way there as fast 
as you can. Leave that rubbish, and 
join Mr. Simpson,” added Brander, step- 
ping out of the office and addressing the 
amazed special, who was slyly consult- 


ingathesaurus. “I’ll have two or three 
other men there before you're off. Get 
every item you can. Don’t let any- 
thing escape you.” 

He followed the departing men into 
the ante-room, and rung the telephone, 
calling up a reporter strong on descrip- 
tion, who had been sent to the Grand 
Opera House to write an account of an 
amateur spectacular exhibition ; and he 
sent a special messenger to another re- 
porter who was a walking directory of 
names and faces, ordering him to take 
up his post at the morgue and see every 
body as it was brought in. 

At this moment the assistant city 
editor made his appearance. He had 
been let off for the evening, but had 
made his way to the office at the first 
tidings of the disaster, led by that 
strange fascination that draws every 
newspaper man to the center of action 
when any great calamity is announced. 

“You may take charge of the office, 
Harry,” said Brander quietly. “Hurry 
the men up on this Christmas stuff ; 
have them boil down every item. Send 
the men down to the water front as fast 
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as they turn off the work on hand. Run 
every line they bring in that isn’t rep- 
etition. People will want to read noth- 
ing else tomorrow. You'll have to fight 
Bangs.”’ Bangs was the business man- 
ager. “He’s been laying himself out 
on Christman ads, but if he wants to 
get them all in he'll have to get out an 
extra sheet. He can arrange that for 
himself. Better send somebody down to 
the morgue, to see that Sterling keeps 
straight. He’s probably got a jag on 
already. It’s Christmas Eve ; but he’ll 
have to sober up and keep his head to- 
night, and save his good time for tomor- 
row.” 

“ He has a cool head,” commented the 
assistant, looking after the retreating 
figure with hearty admiration. “He’s 
going to be in the thick of it,and keep 
the boys up to their work. We'll sell 


a hundred thousand copies tomorrow. 
The other papers will be nowhere.” 
David Brander was in the thick of it; 
but his direction of the local staff ter- 
minated with his parting instructions at 
the office. Those who stood on the 
decks of tugs and steamboats and viewed 
the scene of the awful catastrophe, no- 
ticed a small boat carrying two men,— 
one at the oars, the other, silent and 
watchful, at the helm, which glided about 
the locality, threading its way between 
the larger craft, in perilous proximity to 
them. More than once the tiny shell 
narrowly missed capsizal, as it made a 
sharp turn to avoid floating wreckage. 
But it had an advantage that was not 
possessed by the larger boats. Its pas- 
senger was close to the water, and he 
looked into dead taces that went float- 
ing past, and which smiled to him a 
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ghastly greeting. Men and women and 
little children,— a ghastly throng, borne 
up by the preservers they had grasped 
before the second and most fatal explo- 
sion, and swaying with the pulsing tide. 
He reached out his hand and touched 
long, wet locks, the color of her hair. 
And he gathered from the crest of a 
wave that tossed his little boat like an 
egg-shell a shred of some light cloak, 
embroidered with ‘pearly beads, and 
looked at it long and closely, in the 
glaring search-light of a government 
steamer that had joined the sorry work 
of rescue. When boat-hooks grappled 
insensible forms that might never again 
know pain, he turned away, sick at heart. 
Once, with a glow of joy that overmas- 
tered his own black grief, he took from 
a dead mother’s stiffening arms a little 
child that was still warm and breathing, 
and handed it to one who stood on a 
steamer’s ladder to receive it, while the 
passengers sobbed and cheered. Off, 
again, through the floating debris. Bran- 
der was steering for the shallows near 
Goat Island, where the larger boats, 
drawing more water, did not dare to 
venture. His keen ears had heard what 
sounded like a husky cry, off in the dark- 
ness. The boatman, for the first time, 
entered an objection. 

“Sharp rocks under water; makee 
hole in boat; water come in; boat go 
down; me drown.” 

Brander tossed him a purse. 

“ My friend, you can swim like a duck,” 
he said. “All you will have to do will 
be to paddle over there a little ways, be 
picked up for a survivor of the disaster, 
and be a hero among your fellows for 
the rest of your life.” 

It is doubtful whether the boatman 
understood this glowing prospectus, but 
he knew the heft of gold, and grinned 
a cordial appreciation. 

They had reached the shadow of the 
island, where a steep ledge of rock 
dipped into the water. Something was 
clinging there, spent, exhausted, feebly 
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moaning. They shouted to the shiver- 
ing creature to release its hold, but only 
a muttering response reached them. 
Against the Italian’s warning cry, with 
a quick twist of the rudder, Brander 
shot the boat into the little cove and 
caught at the clinging figure, throwing 
his own weight back upon the other 
side as it lurched and spun about, a 
trick that he had learned in black bass 
fishing down South. The boatman, 
calling on all the saints and fiends to 
witness that he protested against this 
suicidal proceeding, but being neverthe- 
less a human being, reached out a hand 
and helped him, and between them they 
landed their game. The fellow—for 
Brander knew by this time that his sal- 
vage wore bifurcated garments — sank 
shivering into the bottom of the bdat. 
In very pity for his plight Brander 
flung his overcoat to him. The rescued 
man stammered his thanks, and sat up 
to wrap it about him. The boat swung 
into the search light of the war vessel, 
and they saw each other’s faces. He 
had saved Carew. 

When the little boat was seen with 
its human freight, a glad cry rang again 
over the water. A tug hailed them, and 
offered to relieve them of their passen- 
ger. It was the Dolphin, chartered by 
Brander on behalf of his paper. The 
emergency man gave a shout when he 
saw his chief. 

“This is a big thing for the Anvé/; 
we’ll make the welkin ring with it to- 
morrow,” he said to Brander as he hung 
over the rail. 

“ All right,” coolly returned Brander, 
in whom the instinct of the newspaper 
man seemed to survive every other 
emotion, and who was not slow to see 
the advantage it would be for his paper. 
“All right. Use it as you like, only no 
names. Remember that.” 

“ By the great horn spoon! What’s 
the good of it, without names?” de- 
manded the emergency man, aggrieved. 

“Credit it to the staff at large,” 
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called Brander, as he disappeared down 
the ladder. 

He looked back to give a parting 
signal to the boys, but the only man he 
recognized was Carew, still wearing his 
overcoat, bending over the rail, search- 
ing the waters with ghoulish expecta- 
tion, and a wan face that to his rescuer 
seemed to bear the brand of sin. The 
pure exaltation of the moment was 
swept away by a sudden tide of passion 
that might have made him a murderer, 
had not opportunity been denied him. 

There was no longer any hope of find- 
ing other living souls among the wreck- 
age. They rowed once more to the is- 
land and skirted its shores, but no cry 
for help sounded over the waters that 
sobbed and flung themselves at its feet. 
Spreading a little sprit-sail, the skiff fled 
like a bird to its haven on the shore of 
the great city. 

Nobody was surprised to see Brander 
at the morgue. Sterling appealed to 
him at once with maudlin pathos, his 


brogue getting the mastery of his edu- 
cation, as it always did when he was a 
bit convivial. 

“ The paper’s imposing on me, indeed 


it is, Mr. Brander. It’s worse than the 
terrors —a whole regiment of thim. 
Give me a drink, and I’ll wake the 
whole crowd in beautiful style. They 
do these things better in the ould coun- 
try :— 

**Oh, well I rimimber the day 

Whin we waked ould widdy Machree. 

We waked her with rum, an’ we waked her 
with gin, 

An’ we waked her handsome-ly.” 

“Be silent, Sterling. Have some 
respect for the heartbroken people about 
you, if you haven’t any for yourself,” 
sternly commanded Brander. “ How far 
have you got with your identification?” 
he inquired, addressing Sterling’s guard- 
ian. 

“I’ve named ivery one that is dacent- 
ly dressed,” put in Sterling eagerly, for 
his mind was clear on everything that 
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pertained to his profession, except his 
own representation of it. “And those 
that were taker off the upper deck that 
was blown off in a lump from near the 
engine : the legs, and arms, and heads: 
there is a miscellaneous lot, and I'll be 
dashed if I’m anatomist enough to as- 
sort them. Mr. Brander, I'll just be 
after steppin’ round the corner a min- 
ute,— 


** Oh, we waked ould widdy Machree—-” 


“Were there any people —that we 
knew ?” asked Brander of the youthful 
reporter who had Sterling in tow. 

“There is M., the lawyer, Mrs. L., 
the rich widow, and quite a number of 
reputable business men. And there is 
one girl I used to go to school with—” 

Brander respected the boy the more 
for the tear that stood in his eye. The 
young fellow was a protégé of his wife’s. 
But Sterling was breaking out again :— 


** We waked her by day, an’ we waked her by 
night, 
An’ we waked her swate in the bright moon- 
light.” 


“Drop that lunatic at the nearest 
saloon, Fred,” lie said kindly to the boy. 
“ There is no message to deliver for me 
at the office, thank you. I shall not be 
down again tonight.” 

He was at last on his way to the 
empty place he called home, and grief 
and shame walked beside him. Every 
block seemed a league, but when he 
reached his dootstep he would fain have 
been back at the beginning of his jour- 
ney. He put his key in the latch, and 
turned it softly, as he had been in the 
habit of doing when he came in late, 
lest he might disturb her slumbers, and 
he stepped lightly on the stairs, and 
opened and shut the door of their little 
sitting room with a stealthy touch, like 
one who comes as a thief in the night, 
looking upon that to which he has no 
title. 

How pretty the rooms were, with their 
warm-hued draperies, their modest but 
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comfortable furnishings, the books and 
magazines scattered about, the glowing 
embers in the grate. They had made 
the best of it, although neither of them 
had ever approved of life in a flat. The 
dream of their early married life had 
been the possession of a little cottage 
across the bay. For upward of two 
years he had been striving to make the 
dream a reality, keeping up a special 
correspondence with an Eastern daily, 
turning off an occasional paper for a 
magazine, denying himself cigars,gloves, 
the books he wanted, going so shabby 
that she had noticed it, and had pout- 
ingly declared that she was ashamed to 
be seen on the streets with him. The 
deeds to a little home in Oakland were 
at that moment in his breast pocket, and 
they were to have been her Christmas 
gift. 

Now all was changed. Tonight he 
wrestled alone with the loss that before 
another day had passed would be her- 
alded throughout the city; but the 
humiliation and grief that underlay it 
would be forever locked in his own heart. 
He was not the same man that he was 
yesterday. The whole current of his 
life was changed, and his fool’s dream 
of happiness was over. Yet so familiar 
and undisturbed were all the objects 
about him, that he could almost fancy 
the events of the day to be some hate- 
ful vision, and that he could hear the 
sound of her breathing, low and regular, 
in the darkened room beyond, whose 
door stood ajar. 

For his thoughts kept returning to her. 
Strive as he might to think of his future 
plans, or the effect this would have on 
his position among men, or what story 
he had best give the boys to morrow, 
he found himself perpetually dwelling 
upon her, and recalling little unheeded 
circumstances in their married life. 
What did it matter how the public took 
it, or what comments it would make? 
What did he care for Carew’s silly van- 
ity, or the base purposes he might have 
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harbored ? The one thing that absorbed 
him was the thought of his wife, and 
the relation between her and himself. 
And in agony of spirit he asked over 
and over again the question that had 
haunted him since sundown: How far 
had it gone? How far hac it gone? 

Her work-basket stood on the mantel. 
The cover was slightly lifted, and he 
saw half thrust into it the filmy pink 
web and the glittering needles whose 
persistent click had so annoyed him. 
He reached out his hand and drew the 
little roll of worsted toward him with a 
fierce movement, dropping the ball on 
the hearth. Hesmoothed the work out 
on the mantelshelf, and straightened it 
into shape with his great hands, scarred 
and gashed with the work they had done 
that night. And it was a tiny shirt, 
fleecy and rose-tinted as the clouds of 
dawn upon which little new-born souls 
come sailing in their strange voyage 
from the great unknown. 

“ At this time.” So cruelly misjudg- 
ing her “at this time.’”’ Oh, blind, blind, 
blind that he had been! At last his eyes 
were opened, and he saw her soul in all 
its purity and innocence. He groaned 
aloud, and a scalding tear baptized the 
tiny garment. 

“ David!” 

Do ransomed souls ever come back 
from paradise, bringing comfort and 
healing to the stricken hearts they leave 
behind? With such divine tenderness 
might they speak. He raised his head, 
and saw her standing there in the 
doorway that separated the two rooms, 
clad in some light wrapper, her cheeks 
flushed with sleep, her eyes loving and 
trustful. ; 

“ T tried to sit up until you came home, 
but you were so late that I thought I 
would lie down fora little time, and I fell 
asleep. You could n't think I would go, 
David, after what you said? I thought 
it over after you were gone; second 
thoughts are best ; and I saw that you 
were right. I will never let you be 
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troubled in that way again, for — oh, 
David!” 

The confidence that trembled on her 
lips, so long held in reserve by a young 
wife’s instinctive delicacy, remained un- 
spoken, for she saw the gossamer web 
crushed beneath his hand, and with acry 
and a blush rescued it from him. 

He took her in his arms, to make sure 
that she was flesh and blood, and he 
prayed that she might never know how 
cruelly his thoughts had wronged her. 

“ But you are so strange and silent, 
dear,” she murmured. “And your 
clothes are damp. Where have you 
been, David, and what have you been 
doing?” 

“ Tomorrow I will tell you, dear. Not 
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tonight. This is Christmas Eve,” he 
replied, in a choked voice. 

Even as he spoke, a peal of bells an- 
nounced the day. 

“Do you hear their message, dear? 
‘Glad tidings! Glad tidings of great 
joy!’ That is what they are saying to 
us. 

The young wife, looking up, was im- 
pressed by the solemn rapture in his 
face. His thoughts had traveled over 
nineteen centuries, and halted at a 
manger, where shepherds watched and 
a holy baby lay. 

For the coming of a little child once 
gladdened and redeemed mankind ; and 
day by day the miracle is re-enacted in 
our homes. 

Flora Haines Loughead. 
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Tuey say the music of the crystal spheres 
Is only heard by philosophic ears ; 

But I have heard it fifty times as well 
Watching the moon with Lady Isabelle. 
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THE SILVER QUESTION, FROM THE INTERNATIONAL 
STANDPOINT. 


[The article was written last June, in 
the City of Mexico. The meeting of 
the International Monetary Congress 
at Brussels has since modified the situ- 
ation, but Mr. Brooks’s foresight as to 
what that Congress would do seems to 
have been correct, and his article is of 
value as giving the view of the question 
from the standpoint of the exclusively 
silver countries. Ed.] 


THE silver problem has come to be 
considered an American question, prin- 
cipally, let us hope, because as a nation 
we have been more thoroughly educated 
to its importance than others. It is un- 
deniable, at least, that “ America”’ is al- 
most the sole active champion of silver. 
It is one of the consequences of the bit- 
terness of modern commercial competi- 
tion that England has hitherto opposed 
the rehabilitation of silver, though it is 
gradually coming to be understood that 
Great Britain is much more largely in- 
terested in its restoration than even the 
United States. It is a misfortune that 
in Europe the masses of the people pay 
little cr no attention to the subject. On 
questions of finance they allow their le- 
gislators to think for them. Whereas, 
with us, nearly every intelligent man has 
an opinion upon the matter, and great 
effort has been made to place all the 
facts bearing upon it within easy reach. 
Scarcely a day but some paper or maga- 
zine has an article in relation to it. The 
very diversity of opinion, and the ex- 
tremely antagonistic views, all have a 
tendency to unearth the facts, and shed 
light upon their obscurest details. 

Great efforts have been made to epit- 
omize it, as a question of honesty or dis- 
honesty. The gold advocate scorns to 
pay his debts, or the debts of the nation, 


in silver worth only some seventy cents 
on the dollar. The silver man, entan- 
gled in the mysteries and intricacies of 
the question, cannot deny that silver is 
depreciated and degraded, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that the silver certificates 
in his pocket are just as good as the 
gold bills, and are in fact paid and re- 
ceived entirely without discrimination. 
Still the gold man insists upon the issue. 
“Tf,” he says, “ you force a depreciated 
currency upon the country and compel 
your creditors by law to accept it, that 
is fraud! it is repudiation!”” Undoubt- 
edly it is, and with this admission let us 
leave what may be called the national 
aspect of the case for a few moments, 
and consider it from the zxternational 
standpoint. There are two sides to the 
medal. We have read one, let us inter- 
pret the other. 

At the present moment, three fourths 
of the population of the world use silver 
as the sole standard. It is safe to say 
that they always have been, and always 
must be, silver monometallists, for the 
very sufficient reason that there is not 
gold enough for all. Comparatively few 
nations have the single gold standard. 
The rest have, or are trying to have, the 
double standard. Until quite recently 
gold and silver had a certain fixed rela- 
tive value, at which they were inter- 
changeable all over the world. So long 
as this was the case, the difference in 
standards occasioned no loss or incon- 
venience. There were certain periods 
when the precious metals, either or 
both, were scarce ; other periods when 
they were abundant, or even superabun- 
dant. It was with the product of gold 
and silver as with the crops : sometimes 
a bountiful harvest, sometimes an ap- 
proximate famine; and with similar re- 
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sults : men were happy and prosperous 
during abundance, and suffered during 
periods of scarcity. Weare apt to think 
our bonanzas of the precious metals the 
only bonanzas. We might as well think 
there were no bountiful harvests before 
our time. If we refer to Bible history, 
or to uninspired ancient history,—to the 
history of the middle ages, or to time 
bordering upon our own,—we find the 
harvests of the treasures of the earth 
yielding scarcity or abundance. Above 
all, it is not on record that people ever 
complained of having too much. During 
hundreds of years, the world produced 
its treasures, the nations using both 
silver and gold finding no serious em- 
barrassments in consequence of fluctu- 
ations in the product, wisely adjusting 
them by occasional modifications of 
standard. 

It has been reserved for this age, the 
age of intense commercial activity, en- 
ergy, enterprise, and invention, to dis- 
cover that we have too much! —that 
God is too bountiful !—that our harvests 
of the precious metalsare too abundant ; 
so great, in fact, that one must be de- 
monetized! Yet,within the last century, 
America alone has given birth to forty- 
four great States, some of them equaling 
or surpassing the second-rate nations of 
Europe in activity and importance,— 
States at this moment growing as the 
newer European states never grew. 
Then consider the enormous colonial 
expansion of Great Britain during the 
same period, which has caused the 
mother country to be sometimes called 
“lesser Britain,’”—States and colonies 
needing during the period of their ex- 
traordinary growth every facility which 
the bounteous harvests of the precious 
metals have provided for them ; which 
the bounty of God has furnished, but 
which the folly or the greed of men 
seeks to deprive them of. 

Let us remember that this silver 
question is entirely modern. The nations 
of the world entered upon the nine- 


teenth century in complete ignorance of 
it. Thecountless millions of the East, 
of China, India, Africa, the many states 
of South and Central America, Mexico, 
—in fact, three fourths of the world, 
peaceably enjoyed an independent silver 
standard, while England, France, and 
the principal commercial states of Eu- 
rope used the double standard, so-called, 
the relative value of the two precious 
metals being established by interna- 
tional law and custom. 

During the early part of the century, 
England occupied a masterful position 
as the greatest manufacturing and com- 
mercial nation of the world. Europe, 
suffering from the prolonged Napoleonic 
wars, was a smoldering ruin, dejected 
and bankrupt. France, her greatest 
competitor, had suffered nearly as much 
as the nations she had overrun. “ Amer- 
ica,” or to speak more correctly, the 
United States, was a narrow strip on 
the Atlantic seaboard, her people strug- 
gling and poor. England controlled 
the commerce of the world; she was 
the great creditor nation of the world. 
As such, she decreed the single gold 
standard, and by that decree annulled 
the heretofore existing law and custom 
relating to the precious metals,—an act 
which attracted little attention at the 
time, but the consequences of which have 
been more momentous than any decree, 
ancient or modern. These consequences 
would have been felt more immediately 
but for the extraordinary discoveries of 
gold in California, and later in Australia 
and elsewhere. For a time these occa- 
sioned considerable alarm, and a single 
silver standard was talked of. Silver 
actually advanced toa premium, but the 
silver discoveries of Nevada followed, 
and subsequently those of Utah, Mon- 
tana, Colorado, and the great central 
West. 

Meanwhile the American civil war 
ensued, resulting in the suspension of 
specie payments. The Franco-German 
war followed, and Germany, elated by 
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her victories, and emulous to make Ber- 
lin rival London or the great financial 
center of the world, followed the Eng- 
lish precedent, demonetized silver, and 
threw her enormous stock upon the 
market, thereby causing the fatal depre- 
ciation which speedily ensued. Other 
nations followed, or still seek to follow 
suit. As one after another of the great 
creditor and manufacturing nations of 
the world deliberately seceded from the 
ancient international standards, the 
whole financial world became alarmed. 
Silver, thus ignored and debased, became 
acommodity, alternately raised or depre- 
ciated in the interest of speculators. It 
became a favorite s¢ock, listed upon the 
stock-board of nations : enormous com- 
binations were made—still are made— 
to raise or depress it, regardless of na- 
tional or international loss, of the ruin 
of commercial interests in the silver 
standard countries, or of the suffering 
and starvation of the poor. Let it be re- 
membered that the silver monometallic 
nations are the poor nations of the 
world. Three fourths of their people 
are constantly,in fact, on the verge of 
starvation. To force the still further 
depreciation of their standard, is to 
consign countless thousands of them to 
perish. The demonetization of silver 
was a “ deal” of the rich nations against 
the poor,—a grand international deal. 
At this moment, on the very borders of 
the United States, people, inhabitants 
of a silver monometallic state, are in a 
condition of semi-starvation, in conse- 
quence of a prolonged drought. Corn, 
their principal staple, which ordinarily 
sells at one dollar and a half a fanega 
of 160 pounds, is now twelve dollars and 
a half! Corn is consequently being ex- 
ported from the United States to relieve 
them. The poor things pay for it in 
silver dollars, at thirty-five per cent dis- 
count! That is the other side jof the 
medal, and its interpretation! Let us 
compare both sides, and try to arrive at 
just conclusions. 
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This article is written in Mexico, 
where silver is the one only standard. 
Certainly it must be called a standard, 
fluctuating as it is, since the prices of 
all articles here conform to it. Mexico 
is a silver-producing country, the great- 
est in the world next to the United 
States. Two thirds of all its product, 
estimated by value, is silver. Of silver 
it produces annually about thirty-five 
million dollars, and of gold seven hun- 
dred and fifty thousand. The country 
has few manufactures, no rivers to fur- 
nish cheap transportation or water pow- 
er, little or no coal. Thus it is, com- 
paratively speaking, a large importer, — 
a small exporter, of raw material princi- 
pally, and the balance of trade is heavily 
against it. As with most silver mono- 
metallic countries, it is practically z#- 
posstble for it ever to adopt a gold stand- 
ard. All importations have therefore 
to be paid for in silver, at a discount at 
the present time of from thirty-five, say, 
to forty per cent. 

Business is done in Mexico at long 
credit. It has been heretofore almost 
altogether in the hands of European 
houses, who buy of the European manu- 
facturers at from one to two years’ time, 
and sell at from eight months to a year, 
taking notes therefor. As the value of 
silver has depreciated twenty per cent 
since some of the merchants last pur- 
chased of the European manufacturers, 
and they have to remit silver, or buy 
drafts, which is the same thing, they 
lose twenty per cent! It is, of course, 
practically impossible to mark their 
goods up or down to correspond to the 
constantly fluctuating value of silver. 
Think of the disadvantage under which 
the commerce of a great country labors 
while such a state of things exists! Yet 
all the silver standard countries are 
suffering the same, and it does not 
appear that they are to have any voice 
in the coming international conference. 
That is a conference of creditors who 
are to sit in judgment upon their own 
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acts ; of victors to distribute the spoils ! 
—among themselves, of course. Try to 
realize what a discount of thirty-five or 
forty per cent really means in the case 
of a nation—of al] silver nations—that 
must remit in silver. Think of great 
commercial houses, with branches in 
most of the large cities, remitting in 
payment of their annual purchases at a 
loss of twenty percent! But that is not 
all by any means; it is the uncertainty, 
the unceasing dread of still further de- 
preciation, the certainty of continual 
fluctuation. Mexican dollars are now 
selling at sixty-eight cents. They have 
been still lower. Should nothing be 
done at the international conference, as 
the best informed predict, Mexican dol- 
lars will decline to fifty cents, perhaps 
even lower! If such a state of things 
continues, it must ruin every commer- 
cial house in Mexico, and in all silver 
standard countries. India is not except- 
ed — fortunately, perhaps, considering 
the great questions at issue. It is almost 
impossible for the officers of the Indian 
civil and military service to support 
their families in Europe, in consequence 
of the enormous discount. Nearly all 
South and Central America, and all the 
great nations of the East, suffer corres- 
pondingly, no doubt. The voices of 
most of those suffering people will be 
unheard at the congress; or, if heard, 
will probably be ignored. 

The mills of the gods grind slow, but 
they grind sometimes more than is sent 
to the mill. He is an unwise creditor 
who ruins his debtor. He is also an un- 
wise merchant or manufacturer who so 
treats his poorer customers as to dis- 
courage the sale of his goods. Assur- 
edly these buyers from the silver nations 
will try—are now straining every nerve 
—to manufacture their own raw mater- 
ial, in their own land, with cheap labor, 
payable in silver at par, rather than to 
import from England or Germany, pay- 
ing in silver at an ever increasing dis- 
count. It may in fact be accepted as an 
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axiom, that the depreciation of, silver 
acts pari passu as a-premium to have 
manufactories in all silver standard 
countries. England kicks at “ protec- 
tion,” but every unit which she depre- 
ciates silver is equivalent to a cor- 
responding export tax upon her own 
manufactures, at least so far as the silver 
standard countries are concerned. At 
last,—az last, they are beginning to see 
this; hence the recent action of the 
Manchester Chamber of Commerce in 
favor of silver, and hence the change of 
attitude on the part of some British 
bankers and economists. It is a fact 
that in the silver monometallic coun- 
tries the poor cannot at present buy any 
imported articles. They go barefooted, 
or wear sandals of hide. Homespun 
linen and cotton suffice to clothe them; 
native straw to cover their heads; native 
corn, crude sugar, and chee:e, to feed 
them, except during seasons of drought 
like the present, when they starve and 
die like flies in response to the Europe- 
an decree, which depreciates their sil- 
ver, taxing them thirty-five or forty per 
cent upon the importation of food and 
clothing from more favored countries. 
England, the apostle of free trade! The 
demonetization of silver is doing more 
to destroy free trade than all the tariffs 
which have been invented from the a/- 
cabalas of Spanish colonial times to the 
McKinley bill! 

In India, England herself is straining 
every nerve to develop home, that is 
Indian, products, thereby decreasing the 
necessity of silver payments. But under 
her astute direction it is the product of 
the raw material which is encouraged. 
Their neighbor, the Chinese, however, 
are “catching on” to have manufacto- 
ries. They are shrewd enough to realize 
all that is at stake, and being independ- 
ent can develop their industries on their 
own lines. 

There is still another aspect of the 
question—another source of leakage to 
the trade cf all European manufacturers 
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who sell on long credits. The fluctua- 
tions of silver tend to encourage small 
and frequent purchases for cash, as op- 
posed to large purchases on long credit. 
Already in Mexico and South and Cen- 
tral America, the system of “ expedi- 
tions,” of imports by cargoes, is practi- 
cally atan end. The risks of having to 
pay such large sums in silver at an 
enormous discount are too great ;—the 
trade is in fact gradually but surely 
passing from Europe to the United 
States. The Hon. M. Romero, in an 
article recently communicated to the 
North American Review, gives the im- 
ports into Mexico from the United 
States at sixty-six per cent of the whole! 
It is true, several factors are responsi- 
ble for this,—the fluctuations in silver 
which make it safer to buy for cash or 
short credit, the superior quality of 
many articles of American manufacture, 
and the facilities for speedy delivery 
afforded by the extension of railroads 
through all portions of Mexico. But 
those very railroads, initiated for the 
most part by American capital, have 
passed, or are passing, into English 
hands, and this is true of the majority 
of enterprises initiated by Americans in 
Mexico. Yet the dividends upon these 
investments are being sadly decreased 
by the depreciation of silver ;—in fact, 
some are being carried on at the small- 
est possible margin of profit, some at a 
loss, and some are entirely suspended. 
So that from all standpoints the grind- 
ing of the gods is merciless as just ! 
But after all, the greatest, the most 
convincing, argument in favor of silver 
is the scarcity of gold. There isin fact 
hardly gold enough for the use of the 
few nations which have declared the 
single gold standard. The writer was 
in Europe, in London, during the great 
crisis consequent upon the failure of the 
Barings. Had the Bank of France not 
contributed its gold in aid of the Bank 
of England at that time, the whole 
commercial and banking fabric of Great 
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Britain would have gone to pieces, The 
crisis was no sooner averted in England, 
than the gold had to be exported to 
Germany. The struggle was compared 
to that of half a dozen men out in the 
cold, trying to cover themselves with a 
single blanket! As one would pull and 
haul, another would be_ uncovered. 
After all, with due respect for the 
acknowledged great ability of European 
bankers, economists, and statesmen, it 
appears under such circumstances to be 
contrary to the dictates of common 
sense to demonetize silver,— or rather 
not to remonetize it, since its demoneti- 
zation has been the cause of such world- 
wide tribulation. It is now proposed, if 
we can believe report, to put Austria 
and even India on a gold basis. Of 
course the more they try to cover with 
the blanket, the less completely will 
they all be covered, and the harder some- 
body will kick. ° 

There has been a slight but steady 
decrease in the product of gold during 
the past ten years, with the exception 
of the year last past, when there was a 
small increase over the preceding year. 
It is a well known fact, that the yield 
of gold is steadily decreasing at present, 
while its use in the arts, etc., is con- 
stantly on the increase. The yield of 
silver has steadily increased ever since 
the discovery of the great silver mines 
of Nevada, but during the long history 
of the world these variations in the rel- 
ative product have always existed. It 
is quite sufficient proof of the fact, as 
well as sufficient comment upon it, to 
remember that silver not very long 
since reached a premium over gold, I 
believe as high as four and a half per 
cent. The steady decrease in the pro- 
duct of gold, and its acknowledged 
scarcity, coupled with the increased 
demand for use in the arts, certainly 
lend no encouragement to its sole use 
as a standard, or to the further demone- 
tization of silver; nor does the tempor- 
ary increase in the silver product, judg- 
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ing from the fluctuations of the past. 
All nations coined silver money free up 
to 1819, when England first demone- 
tized it. If the earth has endured six 
thousand, or six hundred thousand years, 
we have no record of a superabundance 
of either of the precious metals, or of 
the necessity of a gold standard. It 
has been reserved for this age of un- 
precedented development, of extraor- 
dinary commercial activity, to discover 
that we have too much,and that one must 
be demonetized, notwithstanding the 
fact that three fourths of the world 
must ever depend upon the silver stand- 
ard alone,—and that the rest are con- 
stantly alarmed over an unequal and in- 
sufficient supply of gold. 

It is curious and painful to witness 
the attitude of the great English mer- 
chant princes, bankers, and others, rela- 
tive to this question. An American 
cannot be in their company many min- 
utes, without being attacked and made 
to feel that the knowledge of his coun- 
trymen in matters of finance is not 
highly esteemed in Great Britain. 

“ Do you expect that you can establish 
the value of a commodity in the market 
by decree, —by legislation ?” 

It is true we cannot, but what we have 
done and seek to do is, at least, a step 
toward undoing the wrong and repair- 
ing the follies which have been com- 
mitted ; and if our example shall lead 
other nations to join us, that which has 
been done can be undone, and silver re- 
stored by withdrawing it from the list 
of “commodities.” 

But the fox de maitre, as though 
Americans were infants,—at least as re- 
gards matters of finance,—‘‘Can you 
lift vourself by the waistband ?”’ 

No: but it is an attempt which the 
English also made, when they altered 
the laws which have forced themselves 
by ages of experience on the world’s 
acceptance, when they decreed by /aw 
the value of land in Ireland, and ignored 
the proverb of caveat emptor! Neither 
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nations or men are always equal to them- 
selves in wisdom. It is human as well 
as American to err. Has American 
legislation in regard to silver been a 
mistake? Certainly it has not proven a 
success so far; but efforts which fail 
temporarily, or even permanently, are 
not necessarily mistakes. So far as sus- 
taining the price of silver in the outside 
market is concerned it isa failure. Silver 
is selling in London today, June 27, 
1892, at 40 d. per ounce. That is nearly 
as low as it has ever been. But if the 
example of the United States shall fin- 
ally induce other nations to re-establish 
silver by restoring a fixed ratio between 
silver and gold, then American legisla- 
tion will have proven a success. It is 
probable that we have gone as far 
already as it is safe for us to go alone. 
If we throw our mints open to the free 
coinage of silver, while the principal 
commercial nations refuse to do so, we 
certainly must become one of the silver 
monometallic nations. Practically, there 
is not a gold coin in Mexico, except in 
the windows of the money brokers. An 
American $100 silver bill is worth at this 
moment $149 in Mexican money. A 
gold bill has exactly the same value. 
They are received alike; nobody ques- 
tions concerning them. So far, then, 
American legislation in regard to silver 
is a decided success. But if we decree 
free coinage, the United States will be 
swept as clean of gold as Mexico is to- 
day, and American silver bills wiil cease 
to command a premium in Mexico or in 
other countries. 

When, not long ago, we passed the 
law to coin four and a half millions a 
month, silver advanced rapidly and 
steadily from 94 cents to $1.20 per 
ounce. A portion of the American press 
thought it was then going to par, which 
is $1.29 29-100. The Mexicans did not 
think so. They are a people who rarely 
make mistakes of that character. On 
the contrary, at that critical moment 
every great bank and all the rich com- 
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mercial houses rushed their silver into 
the American market. Probably, had a 
financial panic ensued, not a bank in 
Mexico could have paid ten cents on the 
dollar, so completely had they stripped 
themselves in order to realize the ad- 
vance which they knew must be only 
temporary. No doubt the same took 
place in all silver monometallic coun- 
tries. The movement could be com- 
pared only to a stream of water seeking 
to find its level. The level had been 
disturbed in the United States, and 
every stream, great and small, at once 
discharged into it. Nothing short of 
draining thesources could have stopped 
it until the level was restored. We now 
understand what happened, and what 
must happen again and again under 
similar conditions. 

Are the sources of silver inexhausti- 
ble? Not by any means. But they are 
sufficient to flood the United States, 
when the flood-gates are lifted without 
due precautions. Should the United 
States declare free coinage tomorrow, 
every ounce of silver that could be 
spared from the silver of every nation 
would be poured upon her. Every na- 
tion which, like Austria and India, seeks 
to establish the single gold standard 
would also hasten to change its silver 
for gold. In afew months we should 
find ourselves among the silver mono- 
metallic nations, while others obtained 
a gold basis at our expense. We should 
have relaxed correspondingly the ties 
which bind us to the great commercial 
West, and find but slender compensa- 
tion in the increased intimacy of other 
associations. We should have to buy for 
gold, and sell for silver. The loss of our 
gold would inevitably occasion contrac- 
tion. Years would elapse before the 
disturbed currents could settle toa 
calm. In short, it would be fatal ! 

It is rumored that the result of the 
coming International Conference will 
be determined by England. Little con- 
fidence is expressed of its success; but 
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it is the only way in which silver can be 
restored at present. Ifa ratio between 
silver and gold could be agreed upon, the 
flood-gates could not be opened, or the 
current disturbed. It would re-establish 
a constant relative price all over the 
world, as existed before 1819, and for 
some time after. The argument that 
this cannot be done is answered by the 
fact that it has been done. 

It is unfortunate that the restoration 
of silver is considered an “ American ” 
policy. England is not friendly at pres- 
ent to American commercial policy. As 
Lord Salisbury has said, there is a ver- 
itable “ war of tariffs” all over the world. 
That war is very bitter, and necessarily 
produces hostility. There is a growing 
sentiment, even at home, that Ameri- 
can protection has perhaps been carried 
too far. A purely selfish policy may not 
prove politic for nations or men. It is 
doubtful whether any fo/icy which pro- 
duces war, whether of arms or tariffs, is 
wise. Every effort which we have made 
to exclude British manufactures has 
been repaid by efforts to exclude our raw 
material, by gigantic developing in In- 
dia and elsewhere. But, right or wrong, 
the hostilities of such a war have been 
engendered, and we must expect to 
suffer from them at the conference. The 
consensus of educated opinion is at pres- 
ent that England will oppose us, and that 
nothing will come of it. England has 
only just awakened to the fact that she 
has been killing off a large proportion of 
her silver customers. At first she gained 
enormously by the single gold standard, 
buying for silver, and selling for gold. 
If not convinced that she will hereafter 
be a loser by a continuation of that pol- 
icy, she will not consent to a change. 

In that event, silver will no doubt go 
much lower than it has ever been, at 
least for a time, and its complete restora- 
tion will be relegated to the remote fu- 
ture. It will be our policy to continue 
to coin only our own product, which 
amounts to about the sum of the present 
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Treasury purchases. This will keep sil- 
ver at par with gold within our own lim- 
its. Other silver-producing and silver 
monometallic nations will gradually be 
forced to still further contract their pur- 
chases abroad, and to develop their own 
resources, both of products and manu- 
factures. 

It remains to consider the probable 
output of the mines under these circum- 
stances,— or under any circumstances. 
Of course, the product of silver will in- 
crease if encouraged, and decrease if 
discouraged. There isa certain dread 
that the product is at present too large, 
and that as it has increased steadily for 
a number of years past, it will continue 
to increase. A writer recently declared 
that it is produced at a cost of fifty-five 
cents, and that the present agitation is 
nothing but a conspiracy of the “silver 
barons” to enable them to sell at a dol- 
lar! 

That is a grave mistake. No doubt 
there are certain bonanza mines in Col- 
orado,—and perhaps elsewhere,—which 
can produce silver at fifty-five cents ; 
but for every mine which so produces 
it, a dozen, or perhaps twenty, produce 
itataloss. It is probable that every 
dollar of silver and gold produced in the 
world has cost a dollar—that is, striking 
a balance of the general mining account. 
Even during the great bonanza on the 
Comstock it was publicly asserted that, 
taking the losses with the gains, that 
was the case, although two of the mines 
declared two millions a month apiece in 
dividends for some years. But the con- 
sequent excitement was indescribable ; 
thousands upon thousands of “ wild- 
cat” and unproductive mines were 
opened, worked for a time, and aban- 
doned at a great loss. It is believed 
now that the balance sheet of the min- 
ing upon the Comstock would show a 
profit ; but if a doubt existed as to the 
‘omstock at the period of its greatest 
production, no doubt can exist as to the 
average cost of mining on inferior lodes. 
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It is well known that, as a rule, there is 
not more than one,—or at most two,— 
paying properties, even in the richest 
mining district. The Comstock may 
be said to be worked out, though no 
doubt the upper levels of some of the 
mines will be worked at a small profit 
for some years to come. But in all the 
great State of Nevada there are now 
only some 30,000 people! As it has 
been with Nevada, so it will be with 
Utah, Montana, Colorado, and else- 
where. Some of these States have al- 
ready skimmed the cream; some are 
still gathering it. But even at this 
moment experienced miners and mining 
men will sustain me in the opinion that 
every dollar produced, whether of gold 
or silver, summing up the average total 
of losses and gains, costs at least a dol- 
lar. : 

This is, of course, the fundamental 
fact which sustains the use and rel- 
ative valuation of the precious metals. 
The greater the bonanza, the greater 
the number of unproductive mines. 
Though there is no more legitimate 
business than mining, in a certain sense 
it may be compared to gambling, where 
the percentage in*favor of the bank 
always wins in the long run. Perhaps 
five per cent of all mines produce a 
profit ; ninety-five per cent a loss! 

If this be true, why is there an “ over- 
production” of silver? There is not 
overproduction. Like any other harvest 
it will prove a glut in the market if it be 
not distributed, or unequally distributed. 
Its distribution has been artificially dis- 
turbed by demonetization on the part of 
several of the greatest commercial na- 
tions. The remedy lies. in its restora- 
tion. Of course, having been so long 
partially discountenanced in its use as 
a precious metal, there is now a super- 
abundance. Somechangein its relative 
value to gold will probably be necessary, 
such as has been decreed in former 
times, when the yield of one metal 
seemed to be temporarily in excess of 
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the other. It is this compensation of 
scarcity and disturbance guaranteed by 
the use of the two metals which accent- 
uates the folly of the disuse of silver. 
To how great an extent the constantly 
recurring commercial crises of our day 
may be attributed to it, is an interesting 
subject of further enquiry. 

The one undeniable fact that three 
fourths of the nations of the world now 
use, and always must use, silver as the 
sole standard, is alone sufficient to deter- 
mine that its use as a precious metal 
can never be discontinued, and that con- 
sequently some permanent standard of 
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value between silver and gold must ulti- 
mately be re-established. The United 
States may urge it in vain at present. 
England, and perhaps other nations, 
may refuse it. But truth is mighty and 
will prevail. They say there cannot be 
two standards. But there are two stand- 
ards. There always have been, and al- 
ways must be two standards. It only 
remains to readjust their relative value. 
Why do they oppose the logic of facts ? 


‘*For why? Because the good old rule 
Sufticeth them : the simple plan 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can.” 


Henry S. Brooks. 


THE WAITING RAIN. 


THE armored sun breaks swift 
His shining lance of gold, 

His brazen shield he rests 
Upon the mountain’s breast ; 
His helmet’s burnished crest 
Gleams like the knights’ of old. 


Upon her bare, brown hills 


My California lies, 


A bronze-brown goddess rare, 

Her gleaming limbs and sun-dried hair 
Flash back the naked light 

Of fervid southern skies. 
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The slumbrous eyelids’ droop 
Belies her heart’s hot beat; 
Her throbbing pulses leap 

To murmured secrets, deep, 
Of teeming life in hidden cells, 
Where occult forces meet. 


Bathed in the sunlight’s glow 

Her veins secrete the wine 

Of purpling grapes’ rich flood, 

The secret of the lily’s bud, 

The petalled sheen of poppies’ gold, 
The glints of tasselled pine. 


She waits the vintage of the dew, 
The heat’s hot ministry ; 

Her ear against the earth, 

She knows the season’s birth, 
The stir of Eden’s gifts renewed, 
The still of Nature’s alchemy. 


A thrill within the cell, 

A stir in silk cocoon, 

In linnet’s throat a softer strain ;— 
She calls the waiting rain, 

And bids unlock the cells of life, 
And make the brown earth bloom. 


Glow then, ye flushing hills; 

Bloom soft, ye valleys wide.— 

A song, through all the air, 

A glowing pageant rare! 

The noiseless noise of growing things, 
The purpling mountain’s side! 


O, then my goddess, brown, 
My California,— queen,— 
What gifts of bloom, and fruits of gold, 
What vintage rare, thy presses hold! 
Thy girdle’s clasp is virgin light, 
Thy robe, the morning’s purple sheen. 
Eleanor Mary Ladd. 
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It was early in the present century 
of grace and gift, when the new régime 
had been only some thirty years in op- 
eration, and many of the angles wanted 
smoothing and rounding. Many of our 
ancient garments of honor and probity 
had had to be refitted to new needs, and 
not all of us managed to make a success 
of these things. 

Amongst many other appalling chan- 
ges was the limited marriage, which 
bound people, not in the old, slow, thick- 
headed fashion, “till death or divorce 
did them part,” but made each affair 
binding for three years, with a privilege 
of renewal for five ; and after that for 
the remainder of the virile portion of 
life. After old age set in, it mattered 
nothing tothe State what arrangements 
were made; each person being pension- 
ed according to the number of children 
which it had been his or her fortune to 
produce. 

It was about this time that my daugh- 
ter Kate experienced the great disturb- 
ance of her life. I ought to say that 
Kate was not her name; but the one 
which happened to fall to her in the 
State List had such disagreeable asso- 
ciations for me, and the mode of assign- 
ing names savored so of the ancient 
foundling asylums, that we had called 
her Kate in private. 

Her trouble was naturally about an- 
other woman. It had happened that, 
when she married young Mallory, that 
she really had no right to him, there 
being another girl, a Grace Stocton, on 
the list ahead of her. But as Kate and 
Maliory had fallen in love in quite an 
old-fashioned way, I had bestirred my- 
self, and visited the Superintendent of 
Marriages about the matter. He was 
an old acquaintance, and no more of a 
friend to the new order than I; and 
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somehow, I don’t know how, he ar- 
ranged the affair. 

Miss Stocton, or Mrs. Meigs, as she 
had become, had felt herself aggrieved, 
having a penchant for Mallory; and 
now that the three-year limit of his 
marriage was at an end, she. made it 
clear to him that, as her own first mar- 
riage period was ended too, she would 
like to try the experiment with him. 

Now, if Kate had not been silly, she 
need not have been at all alarmed. 
Mallory was fond of her and little Dick, 
and did not wish the child to be educated 
by the State, as he would have to be if 
the marriage were dissolved. But Kate 
was foolish enough to be jealous, and 
to goad Mallory to the last extreme of 
patience, and I was very anxious about 
the result. I liked Mallory, and was 


sorry for him. He would have been 


much happier could he have been an 
architect, and had applied for the neces- 
sary training when he left the Inter- 
mediate School; but the official in 
charge could only send a limited num- 
ber to the architects’ class; he had a 
protégé of his own for the place, and 
poor Mallory had to suffer. He was 
made a surgeon, and never was a con- 
tented man afterwards. It seemed to 
me that Kate should have made allow- 
ances for him, and managed so as to 
keep what little happiness people suc- 
ceed in gaining nowadays. 

I was going to their house and pon- 
dering to this effect one morning, only 
a few days before the dissolution of 
partnership, and my surroundings added 
to my dissatisfaction. I never could 
get used to the new streets, numbered 
instead of named ; the rigid, unvarying 
rows of houses, or the uniformed pass- 
ers-by. The hardest thing for one to 
bear in silence was the modern flag, 
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which flaunted over the government 
buildings. The splendid stars, the glory 
of the ancient banner, were effaced, 
lest the sight of them should move men 
to desire to shine like them. The 
stripes had been retained because of 
their beautiful parallel lines, but red 


* being too sanguinary a hue, the colored 


stripes had been metamorphosed into a 
decorous black. It was all quite typical 
of the dead level in which we found 
ourselves. 

Kate was at home, in her pretty bou- 
doir, which was homelike to me because 
of the old-world relics her mother and 
I had hoarded for her. We had man- 
aged to secrete them during the time 
when the great confiscation and re- 
division of property was made; and 
now that the mother was long ago dead. 
these trifles were my chief reminder of 
the happy old days. Kate was in tears 
as usual at that time. She had no news 
except that Dick was more unkind than 
ever ; which I took the liberty of doubt- 
ing. At last | grew weary of her com- 
plaints, and I could not wonder that 
Mallory was also weary. 

“Well,” I said, rising and buttoning 
my coat, “I'll go to see Grace, my dear, 
and have a sober talk with her. She 
may see reasun,” and I escaped with a 
decided feeling of relief. 

It was a brief walk to Mrs. Meigs’ 
house. She was at home, and as I had 
known her from childhood, I entered 
upon my mission without delay. 

“See here, Grace,” I said. ‘“ What 
is this all about you and Mallory ?”’ 

She raised her great brown eyes lazily 
and smiled. 

“You do not finesse, Major,” she 
said. “But what have I done?” 

Now I was only a captain in the good 
old days before fighting was taboo, and 


it was now rank treason to be called 
even by that modest title ; but “ major ” 
was not only treasonable, it was delight- 
ful. : 

“ My dear,” I said severely, “I never 
got that step, as you are well aware. 
Let us stick to facts. Why won't you 
leave Kate and Mallory alone?” 

“ Now, Captain Marion,” she replied, 
with a smile, “Isn’t it Kate’s own 
fault? Would Dick ever have thought 
of me, or I of him, but for her silliness? 
I assure you I care nothing for Dick, 
except as a fellow-workman,” (her en- 
forced trade was that of hospital nurse). 
“No, the man I love cares nothing for 
me, and never will. He is too wise 
to trouble with me, and as I hate Mr. 
Meigs, I am making the best exchange 
I can.” 

“It is a brutal system!” I cried 
hotly. “But no man is too wise to be 
attracted by you, my dear. Tell mein 
confidence who he is, and I vow he will 
be at your feet in no time at all.” 

She looked at me, laughed a little, 
and blushed. And as she lounged there 
in all her brown young beauty, some- 
thing flashed to my-head that I had for- 
gotten was in the world; and before I 
knew what I was doing I was down on 
my knees before her, pouring out a 
foolish old heart that I did not know 
existed. 

Well, that was ten years ago, and we 
are finally and happily settled. But to 
prove to you the unfairness of the so- 
called fair sex, Kate never will believe 
‘to this day that I was not inveigled into 
marriage with her charming step-moth- 
er. She is no longer jealous of Mallory, 
and, there being no further crisis in 
their fate, they cannot certainly expect 
to make marriage an affair strictly lim- 
ited to themselves. 

Florence E. Pratt. 
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4 
FROM THE PORTUGUESE OF JOSE MARTINIANO DE ALENCAR. 


[Many books have been printed in 
America, from those of Mayne Reid and 
yet earlier writers, to that of Mrs. Alice 
Wellington Rollins, giving the impres- 
sions of travelers in Brazil, though even 
these chiefly confine themselves to the 
neighborhood of Rio and the course of 
the Amazon. But very few books have 
been published in English written by 
‘Brazilians, or giving any view of their 
life as seen from within. This is the 
OVERLAND’s warrant for giving space to 
a translation of probably the most pop- 
ular of Brazilian stories. How little Bra- 
zilian literature is known to the English- 
speaking world is shown by the fact that 
in none of the American or English cy- 
clopzedias or biographical dictionaries, 
save Appleton’s Annual Cyclopezedia for 
1877 (p. §91), and Appleton’s Cyclopz- 
dia of American Biography (in the lat- 
ter more briefly and with a misspelled 
name), is mentioned at all the most shin- 
ing light of Brazilian letters, José Mar- 
tiniano de Alencar. He was the son of 
a priest, and was born in Ceara, in 1829, 
was educated for the law at Sao Paulo, 
and established himself at Rio, where 
he gained distinction as a jurist and con- 
tributor to the journals of the day. He 
was in 1868 elected deputy from Ceara, 
and continued such to the end of his life, 
in 1877, at one time in the Government 
as Minister of Justice, but more often in 
the opposition. As deputy he spoke sel- 
dom, but with great effect. His princi- 
pal works are a poem, “Iracema,” and 
two romances, “ Urabijara” and “The 
Guarany.” The latter has been trans- 
lated into German, and an opera found- 
ed on it has been played in New York. 
It has never been printed in English till 
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now, it is believed, when we present it 
to our readers, translated by James W. 
Hawes.—EDb. ] 


Part First.—THE ADVENTURERS. 
I. 
SCENERY. 

From one of the summits of the Or- 
gan Mountains glides a small stream, 
which flows northerly, and enlarged by 
the springs which it receives in its course 
of ten leagues, becomes a considerable 
river. It is the Paquequer. Leaping 
from cascade to cascade, winding like a 
serpent, it dozes at last in the plain, 
and empties into the Parahyba, which 
rolls majestically in its vast bed. Vas- 
sal and tributary of that king of waters, 
the little river, haughty and overbear- 
ing to its rocks, bows humbly at the 
feet of its sovereign. It loses then its 
wild beauty; its waves are calm and 
peaceful as those of a lake, and do not 
rebel against the boats and canoes that 
glide over them. A submissive slave, 
it feels the lash of its master. — It is not 
at this point that it should be seen, but 
three or four leagues above its mouth, 
where it is still free. There the Paque- 
quer rushes rapidly over its bed, and 
traverses the forests foaming and filling 
the solitude with the noise of its career. 

Vegetation in-those regions formerly 
displayed all its luxuriance and vigor ; 
virgin. forests extended along the mar- 
gins of the river, which flowed through 
arcades of verdure, with capitals formed 
by the fans of the palm trees. 

In the year of grace 1604, the place 
we have been describing was deserted 
and uncultivated ; the city of Rio de 
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Janeiro had been founded less than half 
a century, and civilization had not had 
time to reach the interior. 

However, on the right bank of the 
river stood a large and spacious house, 
built on an eminence, and protected on 
all sides by a steep wall of rock. The 
esplanade on which the building was 
placed formed an irregular semi-circle, 
containing at most two hundred square 
yards. On the north side there was a 
stairway of freestone, made half by na- 
ture and half by art. 

Descending two or three of the broad 
stone steps, one found a wooden bridge 
solidly built across a wide and deep fis- 
sure inthe rock. Continuing to descend, 
one reached the brink of the river, which 
flowed in a graceful curve, shaded by 
large gamelleivas and angelins, that 
grew along its banks. On each side of 
the stairway was a row of trees, widen- 
ing gradually, enclosing like two arms 
the bend of the river; between the 
trunks of these frees a high hedge of 
thorns made that little valley impene- 
trable. 

The house was built in the plain and 
simple style of architecture that our 
ancient dwellings still show. It had 
five windows in front, low, wide, and 
almost square. On the right side was 
the principal door, which opened upon 
a courtyard, enclosed by a stockade, 
covered with wild melons. On the left 
a wing, with two windows overlooking 
the defile of the rock, extended to the 
border of the esplanade. 

In the angle that this wing made with 
the rest of the house was a garden, a 
pretty imitation of the rich, vigorous, 
and splendid nature that the sight em- 
braced from the top of the rock. Wild 
flowers from our forests, small tufted 
trees, a grass plot, a tiny stream of 
water simulating a river and forming a 
little cascade,—all this the hand of man 
had created in the scanty space with 
admirable art and beauty. 

In the rear, entirely separated from 
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the rest of the dwelling by a wall, were 
two storehouses or porches, which 
served as an abode for adventurers and 
dependents. 

Finally, at the end of the little garden, 
on the brink of the precipice, was seen 
a thatch cabin, whose supports were 
two palm-trees that had sprung up in 
the crevices of the rock. 

Now that we have described the local- 
ity where most of the events of this 
story are to take place, we may open the 
heavy rosewood door, and enter into 
the house. 

The principal room displayed a cer- 
tain luxury, which seemed impossible 
at that period in a wilderness like this. 
The walls and ceiling were whitewashed, 
but ornamented with a wide border of 
flower-work in fresco ; between the win- 
dows hung two portraits representing 
an aged nobleman and an elderly lady, 
and over the center door was painted a 
coat of arms. A large red damask cur- 
tain, on which the same arms were re- 
produced, concealed this door, which 
was rarely opened, and which led into a 
chapel. Opposite, between the two 
center windows,- was a small canopy, 
closed by white curtains with blue loops. 
High-backed leather chairs, a rosewood 
table with turned feet, a silver lamp sus- 
pended from the ceiling, constituted the 
furniture of the room, which breathed 
a severe and gloomy air. 

The inner apartments were in the 
same style, save the heraldic decora- 
tions. In the wing of the building, how- 
ever, this aspect suddenly changed, and 
gave place to a fanciful and dainty one, 
which revealed the presence of a woman. 
Indeed, nothing could be more beautiful 
than this room, in which silk brocatels 
were mingled with the pretty feathers 
of our birds, entwined in garlands and 
festoons around the border of the ceiling, 
and upon the canopy of a bedstead stand- 
ing on a carpet of skins of wild animals. 
In a corner an alabaster crucifix hung 
upon the wall, with a gilt bracket at its 
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feet. At a little distance, on a bureau, 
was seen one of those Spanish guitars 
that the gypsies introduced into Brazil 
when expelled from Portugal, and a col- 
lection of mineral curiosities of delicate 
colors and exquisite forms. Near the 
door was an article that at first sight 
could not be defined; it was a kind of 
bedstead or sofa of variegated straw, in- 
terwoven with black and scarlet feathers. 
A royal heron impaled, ready to take 
fight, held in its beak the curtain of 
blue taffeta that concealed this nest of 
innocence from profane eyes, opening 
it with the points of its white wings that 
fell over the door. The whole breathed 
a sweet aroma of benzoin. 


Il. 
LOYALTY. 


TueE dwelling we have described be- 
longed to Dom Antonio de Mariz, a dis- 
tinguished Portuguese nobleman. In 
1567 he had accompanied Mem de Sa to 
Rio de Janeiro, and had aided in found- 
ing the city, and in consolidating the 
dominion of Portugal in that captaincy.’ 
He also served as superintendent of the 
royal revenue, and afterward of the cus- 
tom house at Rio de Janeiro, and showed 
in all these employments his zeal for the 
public good, and his devotion to the 
king. A man of valorand experienced 
in war, accustomed to combats with the 
Indians, he rendered great services in 
explorations. In reward for his deserts 
the governor, Mem de Sa, had granted 
him a square league of land in the inte- 
rior. , 

The defeat of Alcacerquibir® and the 
Spanish domination that followed it 
changed his life. A Portuguese of the 
old school, he considered that he was 

1The ancient territorial divisions of Brazil were called 
capitanias, captaincies. 

24 town in Morocco, where in 1578 Dom Sebastian, 
King of Portugal, with his whole army perished in battle 


against the Moors. This disaster was followed by a 
Spanish domination in Portugal of 60 years (1580-1640), 
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bound to the king of Portugal by. the 
oath of nobility, and that he owed fealty 
and homage to himalone. When, then, 
in 1582, Philip II. was proclaimed in 
Brazil as the successor of the Portu- 
guese monarch, the aged nobleman 
sheathed his sword and retired from the 
service. Afterward, finding his arm 
and valor of no avail to the king of 
Portugal, he swore that he would at least 
maintain his fidelity till death. He 
took his family, and settled on that land 
which Mem de Sa had granted him. 
There, standing on the eminence where 
he was about to fix his new home, and 
looking proudly over the vast region 
that opened around him, he exclaimed :— 

“Here I am a Portuguese! Herea 
loyal heart, which has never proved false 
to its oath, can breathe at ease. Inthis 
country, which was given me by my 
king and conquered by my arm, in this 
free country, thou shalt reign, Portugal, 
as thou shalt live in the souls of thy 
sons. I swear it!” 

This had taken place in April, 1593 ; 
on the following day they began build- 
ing a small dwelling, which served as a 
provisional residence, until the artisans 
from Portugal had constructed and-dec- 
orated the house with which we are 
already acquainted. 

Dom Antonio had gained a fortune 
during the earlier years of his life as 
an adventurer, and not merely from the 
caprice of nobility, but in consideration 
for his family, sought to give to this 
dwelling, built in the midst of a wilder- 
ness, all the luxury and conveniences 
possible. He not only made periodical ° 
expeditions to the city of Rio de Jan- 
ero, to purchase goods from Portugal, 
which he obtained in exchange for the 
products of the country, but he had also 
ordered from the kingdom some me- 
chanics and gardeners, who employed 
the resources of nature, so bountiful in 
that region, in providing his family with 
every necessary. Thus the house was 
a genuine castle of a Portuguese noble- 
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man, except for the battlements and 
barbican, which were replaced by the 
wall of inaccessible rocks, which offered 
a natural defense. Under the circum- 
stances this was necessary, because of 
the savage tribes, which, although they 
always retired from the neighborhood 
of places inhabited by the colonists, 
nevertheless frequently made incursions 
and attacked the whites by stealth. 

In a circle of a league from the house 
there were only a few cabins, in which 
lived poor adventurers, eager to make a 
rapid fortune, who had settled in that 
place in companies of ten and twenty, 
in order more easily to carry on the 
contraband trade in gold and precious 
stones, which they sold on the coast. 
These, in times of danger, always sought 
refuge with Dom Antonio de Mariz, 
whose house took the place of a feudal 
castle in the middle ages. Thus, in case 
of attack by the Indians, the dwellers 
in theshouse on Paquequer could count 
only on their own resources, and there- 
fore, Dom Antonio, like a wise and 
practical man as he was, had provided 
against every occurrence. 

He maintained, like all captains en- 
gaged in discoveries in those colonial 
times, a band of adventurers, who served 
him in his explorations and expeditions 
into the interior. They were brave, 
fearless men, uniting with the resources 
of civilizedyman, the cunning and agility 
of the Indian, of whom they had learned ; 
they were a sort of guerrillas, soldiers 
and savages at the same time. Dom 

_Antonio, who knew them, had estab- 
lised among them a rigorous but just 
military discipline. 

When the time for selling the products 
arrived, which was always prior to the 
departure of the armada for Lisbon, 
half of the band of adventurers went to 
the city of Rio de Janeiro, made the 
sale, purchased the necessary articles, 
and on their return rendered their ac- 
counts. Half the profits belonged to 
the nobleman as chief; the other was 
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divided equally among the forty adven- 
turers, who received it in money or in 
kind. 

Thus lived, almost in the midst of the 
wilderness, unrecognized and unknown, 
this little community, governed by its 
own laws, its own usages and customs ; 
its members united together by ambi- 
tion for wealth, and bound to their chief 
by respect, by the habit of obedience, 
and by that moral superiority which in- 
telligence and courage exercise over the 
masses. For Dom Antonio and his 
companions, into whom he had infused 
his own fidelity, this region of Brazil 
was only a fragment of free Portugal ; 
here only the Duke of Braganga, the 
legitimate heir of the crown, was rec- 
ognized as king ; and when the curtains 
were drawn back from the canopy in 
the hall, the arms of Portugal were re- 
vealed, before which all foreheads bowed. 

The nobleman’s family was composed 
of four persons: his wife, Dona Lau- 
riana, a lady from Sao Paulo,’ imbued 
with all the prejudices of nobility and 
all the religious superstitions of that 
time ; for the rest, a good heart,—a little 
selfish, yet not incapable of an act of 
self-sacrifice; his son, Dom Diogo de 
Mariz, who was later to follow the career 
of his father, and who succeeded him in 
all his honors and privileges ; still in the 
flower of youth, who spent his time 
in warlike excursions and in hunting ; 
his daughter, Dona Cecilia, a girl of 
eighteen, who was the goddess of that 
little world, which she illumined with 
her smile and cheered with her playful 
disposition and attractive ways; Dona 
Isabel, his niece, whom Dom Antonio’s 
companions, though they said nothing, 
suspected of being the fruit of the aged 
nobleman’s love for an Indian woman 
whom he had taken captive in one of 
his explorations. 

1A Brazilian province on the coast, south of and bor- 
dering on that of Rio de Janeiro. The first white set- 
tlement in Brazil under the auspices of the Portuguese 


government was made within its present limits. Its 
inhabitants are still noted for pride of origin. 
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III. 
THE BANDEIRA. 


Ir was midday. A troop of horsemen, 
consisting, at most, of fifteen persons, 
was pursuing its way along the right 
bank of the Parahyba. They were all 
armed from head to foot; besides his 
large war-sword, which struck the 
haunches of his animal, each of them 
carried two pistols at his girdle, a dag- 
ger at his side, and an arquebuse slung 
by a belt over his shoulder. 

A little in advance two men on foot 
were driving some animals laden with 
boxes and other packages covered with 
tarpaulins, to protect them from the rain. 
As often as the horsemen, who were 
proceeding at a gentle trot, overcame 
the short distance that separated them 
from this group, the two men, not to re- 
tard the march, would mount on the 
haunches of their animals and again ob- 
tain the lead. 

At that time those caravans of adven- 
turers that penetrated into the interior 
of Brazil in search of gold, brilliants, or 
emeralds, or for the discovery of rivers 
and lands yet unknown, were called 
bandeiras. That which at this moment 
was following the bank of the Parahyba 
was such anne; it was returning from 
Rio de Janeiro, where it had been to sell 
the products of its expedition into the 
gold region. 

On one of the occasions, when the 
horsemen approached the pack-animals, 
a good-looking young man of twenty- 
eight, who was riding at the head of the 
troop, managing his horse with much 
grace and spirit, broke the general 
silence. 

“Come, boys!” said he cheerfully to 
the drivers, ‘‘a little exertion and we 
shall soon reach home. We have only 
four leagues farther to go.” 

One of the troop, on hearing these 
words, put spurs to his horse, and ad- 
vancing some yards, placed himself at 
the young man’s side. 
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“You seem to be in a hurry to get 
home, Senhor Alvaro de Sa,” said he 
with a slight Italian accent, and a half- 
sniile whose expression of irony was 
concealed by a suspicious air of friendli- 
ness. 

“Certainly, Senhor Loredano ; noth- 
ing is more natural when one is travel- 
ing than the desire to get home.” 

“T do not say it is not; but you will 
admit, too, that nothing is more natural 
when one is traveling than to spare his 
animals.” 

“What do you mean by that, Senhor 
Loredano?” asked Alvaro with an an- 
gry movement. 

“ T mean, cavalier,” replied the Italian 
in a mocking tone, measuring with his 
eye the height of the sun, “that we shall 
reach home today before six ’oclock.” 

Alvaro colored. “I do not see why 


you take special notice of that ; we must 
get there at some hour, and it is better 
it should be by day than by night.” 
“And so it is better it should be on a 
Saturday than any other day,” replied 


the Italian in the same tone. 

A new blush overspread Alvaro’s 
cheeks, and he could not disguise his 
confusion ; but recovering himself, he 
gave a loud laugh, and answered: 
“* Zounds, Senhor Loredano! you are 
talking to me in riddles; on the faith of 
a cavalier, I do not understand you.” 

“So it should be. Scripture tells us 
that none is so deaf as he that will not 
hear.” 

“Ah! a proverb, I see. I wager that 
you learned this but now in Sao Sebas- 
tido.! Was it some aged nun, or some 
doctor of divinity that taught you it?” 
said the cavalier jokingly. 

“ Neither the one nor the other, cava- 
lier ; it was a trader in the rua dos Mer- 
cadores, who at the same time showed 
me costly brocades and pretty pearl 
ear-rings, very appropriate for a present 
from a gallant cavalier to his lady.” 

1 The city of Rio de Janeiro, the full name of which 


~ « . 
is Sao Sebastiao do Rio de Janeiro. 
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« Alvaro blushed for the third time. 
Clearly the sarcastic Italian found 
means of connecting with all the young 
man’s questions an allusion that dis- 
concerted him; and this in the most 
natural tone in the world. 

Alvaro wanted to end the conversa- 
tion at this point ; but his companion 
proceeded with extreme good nature,— 

“You did not, perchance, enter the 
shop of this trader of whom I have 
spoken?” 

“] don’t remember ; I think not, for 
I scarcely had time to transact our busi- 
ness, and not a moment was left to look 
at ladies’ gewgaws,” said the young man 
coldly. 

“It is true,” asserted Loredano with 
pretended frankness ; “that reminds me 
that we only remained five days in Rio 
de Janeiro, while at other times it was 
never less than ten or fifteen.” 

“T had orders to act with all haste; 
and I believe,” he continued, fixing a 
severe look on the Italian, “that I owe 
an account of my actions only to those 
whom I have given the right to com- 
mand them.” 

“ Per Bacco, cavalier! You under- 
stand everything contrarily! No one 
asks you why you do whatever you like ; 
and you will also find that everyone 
‘thinks after his own manner.” 

“ Think what you please!” said Alva- 
ro, shrugging his shoulders and quick- 
ening the pace of his horse. 

The conversation was broken off. 
The two horsemen, a little in advance 
of the rest of the troop, traveled in 
silence side by side. Alvaro now and 
then glanced along the road,as if to meas- 
ure the way they still had to go, and at 
other times seemed lost in thought. 

On these occasions the Italian would 
cast upon him a furtive glance, full of 
malice and scorn, and then continue to 
whistle between his teeth a song of the 
condotticri, of whom he exhibited the 
true type. A swarthy face, covered 
by a long black beard, through which 
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his contemptuous smile permitted the 
whiteness of his teeth to glisten ; sharp 
eyes, a wide forehead, which his broad- 
brimmed hat falling upon his shoulders 
left uncovered; a tall stature, and a 
strong, active, and muscular constitu- 
tion : these were the chief traits of this 
adventurer. 

The little cavalcade had left the river 
bank, which no longer afforded a pass- 
age, and had turned into a narrow path 
in the forest. Although it was little 
after two o'clock, twilight reigned in the 
deep and shady vaults of verdure ; the 
light in passing through the dense foli- 
age was entirely absorbed, and nota 
ray of the sun penetrated into this tem- 
ple of creation, for which the ancient 
trunks of acarts and araribas served as 
columns. The silence of night with its 
vague and uncertain noises and its dull 
echoes slept in the depth of this soli- 
tude, and was scarcely interrupted by 
the step of the animals, which made the 
dry leaves crackle. It seemed that it 
must be six o’clock, and that declining 
day was enveloping the earth in the 
dark shadows of evening. Alvaro de 
Sa, although accystomed to this illu- 
sion, could not help being surprised for 
an instant, when, roused from his medi- 
tation, he found himself suddenly in the 
midst of the clare-obscure of the forest. 
He involuntarily raised his head, to see 
if through the dome of verdure he could 
discover the sun, or at least some ray 
of light to indicate the hour. 

Loredano could not repress a sardon- 
iclaugh. ‘Have no anxiety, cavalier ; 
we shall be there before six o'clock ; 7 
assure you of it.” 

The young man turned toward the 
Italian with a scowl. “Senhor Lore- 
dano, it isthe second time that you have 
spoken that word in a tone that dis- 
pleases me ; you appear to want to tell 
me something, but you lack the courage 
to speak out. Once for all, speak open- 
ly, and God keep you from touching on 
subjects that are sacred.” 
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The Italian’s eyes flashed, but his 
countenance remained calm and serene. 
‘You know that I owe you obedience, 
cavalier, and I shall not be wanting. 
You wish me to speak clearly ; to me it 
appears that nothing I have said can 
be clearer than it is.” 

“To you, no doubt; but this is no 
reason why it should be so to others.” 

“But tell me cavalier, does it not 
seem clear, in the light of what you 
have heard from me, that I have divined 
your desire to get back as soon as pos- 
sible?” 

“ As to that, I have already avowed 
it; there is no great merit in divining 
it.” 

“Does it not also seem clear that I 
have observed with what celerity you 
have made this expedition, so that here 
we are, in less than twenty days, at the 
end of it?” 

“T have already told you that I had 
orders, and I believe you have nothing 
to say against it.”’ 

“Certainly not; an order is a duty, 


and a duty is fulfilled with pleasure, 
when the heart is in it.” 

“ Senhor Loredano!”’ said the young 
man, placing his hand on the hilt of his 
sword and gathering up the reins. 

The Italian, pretending not to have 
seen the threatening gesture, continued: 


“So everything is explained. You re- 
ceived an order ; it was from Dom Anto- 
nio de Mariz, doubtless ?”’ 

**I do not know that anyone else has 
the right to order me,” replied the young 
man haughtily. 

“ Naturally, in pursuance of this or. 
der,” continued the Italian politely, 
“you set out from the Paquequer on 
Monday, when the day appointed was 
Sunday.” 

“What! did you notice that, too?” 
asked the young man, biting his lips 
with vexation. 

“T notice everything, cavalier, and 
have not failed to observe likewise that 
you have made every exertion, in pursu- 
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ance of the order of course, to arrive 
just the day before Sunday.” 

“And have you observed nothing 
more ?”’ asked Alvaro, with a tremulous 
voice, making an effort to restrain him- 
self. 

“‘ Another little circumstance has not 
escaped me, of which I have already 
made mention.” 

“ And what is it, if you please ?” 

“QO, it’s not worth the trouble of re- 
peating ; it’s a matter of little conse- 
quence.” 

“ Nevertheless, tell it ; nothing is lost 
between two men who understand each 
other,” replied Alvaro with a threaten. 
ing look. 

“Since you wish it, I must satisfy 
you. I notice that the order of Dom 
Antonio,’”—and the Italian emphasized 
that word,—“ directs you to be at the 
Paquequer a little before six o’clock, in 
time to hear the evening prayer.” 

“You have an admirable gift, Senhor 
Loredano ; it is to be lamented that you 
employ it in trifles.” 

“On what would you have a man 
spend his time in this wilderness, if not 
in looking at his kind, and seeing what 
they are doing ?” 

“Tt certainly is a good amusement.” 

“Excellent. Look you, I have seen 
things occurring in the presence of 
others which no one else perceived be- 
cause no one would take the trouble to 
observe as | do,” said the Italian, with 
an air of pretended simplicity. 

“Tell us about it; it must be curi- 
ous.” 

“On the contrary, it is the most 
natural thing possible; a youth gather- 
ing a flower, or a man walking by night 
in the starlight. Can anything be sim- 
pler ?” 

Alvaro turned pale this time. 

‘‘Do you know one thing, Senhor 
Loredano?” 

“T shall know it, cavalier, if you do 
me the honor to teil me.” 

“It appears to me that your cleverness 
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as an observer has taken you too far, 
and that you are playing neither more 
nor less than the part of a spy.” 

The adventurer raised his head with 
a haughty gesture, placing his hand on 
the handle of a large dagger which he 
carried at his side; at the same instant, 
however, he controlled this movement, 
and resumed his habitual good nature. 

“ You are joking, cavalier.” 

“You are mistaken,” said the young 
man, spurring his horse, and placing 
himself by the side of the Italian. “I 
speak seriously ; you are an infamous 
spy! But I swear by God, that at the 
first word you utter I will break your 
head as I would crush a venomous ser- 
pent.” 

Loredano’s countenance did _ not 
change ; it maintained the same immo- 
bility ; but his air of indifference and 
sarcasm disappeared under the expres- 
sion of energy and malice that lent force 
to his powerful features. Fixing a stern 
look on the cavalier, he replied : “Since 
you take the matter in this way, Senhor 
Alvaro de Sa, it is proper for me to tell 
you that it does not belong to you to 
threaten ; between us two you ought to 
know which it is that should fear.” 

“Do you forget to whom you are 
speaking?” said the young man haugh- 
tily. 

“No, sir, I remember everything ; I 
remember that you are my superior, and 
also,” he added in a hoarse voice, “ that 
I have your secret.” And stopping his 
horse, the adventurer left Alvaro to go 
on alone, and joined his companions. 

The little cavalcade continued its 
march along the path, and approached 
one of those openings which occur in 
virgin forests, resembling vast vaults of 
verdure. At that moment a frightful 
roar made the forest tremble, and filled 
the solitude with harsh echoes. The 
drivers turned pale, and looked at each 
other ; the horsemen cocked their arque- 
buses, and proceeded slowly, looking 
cautiously through the branches. 
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Tue Hunt. 

When the cavalcade reached the bor- 
der of the opening, a curious scene was 
passing there. Standing in the center 
of the great dome of trees, and leaning 
against an aged tree riven by lightning, 
was seen an Indian in the vigor of youth. 
A simple cotton tunic, which the abo- 
rigines call atmard, fastened at the 
waist by a band of scarlet feathers, fell 
from his shoulders down to his knees, 
and revealed his figure, delicate and 
slender as a wild reed. Upon the trans- 
parent whiteness of the cotton his cop- 
per-colored skin shone with a golden 
light ; his short, black hair, smooth vis- 
age, and large, oblique eyes, with black, 
aciive, sparkling pupils, his powerful 
but well-shaped mouth, and white teeth, 
gave to his somewhat oval face the rude 
beauty of grace, force, and intelligence. 
His head was encircled by a leather 
band, to the side of which were fastened 
two variegated feathers, which, describ- 
ing along spiral, touched his neck with 
their black points. He was tall of stat- 
ure; his hands were delicate; his agile 
and nervous leg, ornamented with a 
bracelet of yellow berries, rested upon 
a foot, small, but firm in waiking, and 
fleet in running. 

He had his bow and arrows in his 
right hand, while with his left he held 
vettically before him a long fork of 
wood blackened in the fire. Near him 
on the ground were lying an inlaid car- 
bine, a small leather bag for ammunition, 
and a rich Flemish knife. 

At that instant he raised his head and 
fixed his eyes on a tree some twenty 
paces distant, which was imperceptibly 
agitated. There, through the foliage, 
were distinguished the cat-like undula- 
tions of a black and shining back, spot- 
ted with gray; at times two pale and 
glassy rays, like the reflections from 
some rock crystal struck by the sunlight, 
were seen shining in the gloom. 
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It was an enormous ounce.' The an- 
imal was beating his flanks with his long 
tail, and moving his monstrous head as 
if seeking an opening through the foliage 
to make his spring. A sort of sardonic 
and ferocious smile contracted his black 
lips and showed the line of yellow teeth ; 
his dilated nostrils breathed forcibly, as 
if already enjoying the smell of the vic- 
tim’s blood. 

The Indian, smiling and indolently 
leaning against the dry trunk, lost not 
one of these movements, and awaited 
his enemy with the calmness and seren- 
ity of one contemplating an agreeable 
scene ; his fixed look alone revealed a 
thought of defense. 

Thus, for a brief moment, the beast 
and the savage eyed each other ; then 
the tiger crouched and was about to 
make his leap, when the cavalcade ap- 
peared on the border of the opening. 
Then theanimal, casting around a glance 
full of blood, hesitated to risk an attack. 

The Indian, who at the movement of 
the ounce had bent his knees slightly 
and grasped the fork, straightened him- 
self up again. Without taking his eyes 
from the animal, he saw the troop, which 
had halted on his right. He extended 
his arm, and with a kingly wave of the 
hand, for he was king of the forests, 
motioned the horsemen to continue 
their march. Then as the Italian, with 
his arquebuse at his face, was trying to 
get aim through the leaves, the Indian 
stamped on the ground in token of im- 
patience, and pointing to the tiger and 
putting his hand on his breast, ex- 
claimed, “It is mine! mine only!” 

These words were spoken in Portu- 
guese, with an agreeable and sonorous 
pronunciation, but in a tone of energy 
and resolution. 

The Italian laughed. ‘“ By my faith, 
an original claim! You do not want 
your friend offended? Very well, Dom 
Cazique,” he continued, slinging his 

1The jaguar, called also orga (ounce) and ¢igre (tiger) 
by the Brazilians. 
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arquebuse over his shoulder; “he will 
thank you for it, doubtless.” 

In answer to this warning, the Indian 
pushed contemptuously with his foot 
the carbine lying on the ground, as if 
to signify that had he wished he might 
already have shot the tiger. 

All this passed rapidly, in a moment, 
the Indian never for an instant remov- 
ing his eyes from hisenemy. At a sig- 
nal from Alvaro the horsemen proceed- 
ed on their march, and entered again 
into the forest. The tiger uttered a 
roar of joy and satisfaction. A noise of 
breaking branches was heard, as if a 
tree had fallen in the forest, and the 
black form of the beast passed through 
the air ; at a single leap, he had gained 
the other tree, and placed a considerable 
distance between himself and his adver- 
sary. 

The savage comprehended at once 
the reason of this; the ounce had seen 
the horses. Quick as the thought, he 
took from his girdle a little arrow, slen- 
der as a porcupine’s quill, and drew his 
great bow, which exceeded by a third 
his own height. A loud whiz was heard, 
accompanied by a cry from the beast ; 
the little arrow discharged by the Indian 
had penetrated his ear, and a second, 
cutting the air, struck him on the lower 
jaw. 

The tiger turned, threatening and 
terrible, and with two leaps approached 
again. A death-struggle was to ensue. 
The Indian knew it, and waited calmly 
as on the first occasion; the disquiet 
that he had felt for a moment lest his 
prey should escape him had disappeared. 

This time the tiger did not delay ; 
scarcely did he get within some fifteen 
paces of his enemy, when he gathered 
himself up with extraordinary elasticity, 
and sprang like a fragment of rock riven 
by lightning. He struck on his great 
hind paws, with his body erect, his claws 
extended to rend his victim, and his teeth 
ready to devour him. 

But before him was an enemy worthy 
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of him in strength and agility. The 
Indian had bent his knees a little, and 
held in his left hand the long fork, his 
only defense ; his fixed look magnetized 
theanimal. Just as the tiger sprang he 
bent still more, and shielding his body 
presented the fork. The beast felt it 
close around his neck, and struggled. 
Then the savage straightened himself 
with the flexibility of a rattlesnake mak- 
ing its thrust, and placing his feet and 
back against the trunk, sprang upon the 
ounce, which, thrown on its back, its 
head fastened to the ground by the fork, 
struggled against its conqueror, striving 
in vain to reach him with its claws. 
When the animal, almost choked by 
the strangulation, made only a weak 
resistance, the savage, still holding the 
fork, placed his hand under his tunic 
and drew out a cord of ¢écwm* that was 
wound around his waist in many coils. 
At the end of this cord were two nooses, 
which he opened with his teeth and 
passed over the fore-paws, binding them 


tightly together ; then he did the same 
with the hind legs, and ended by tying 
the jaws together, so that the ounce 
could not open its mouth. 


At that moment a wild and timid 
agonti appeared on the border of the 
forest. The Indian sprung for his bow, 
and stopped the little animal in the 
midst of its career. He then broke two 
dry branches of 6z7z6d, and drawing fire 
by rubbing them rapidly together set 
about preparing his game for dinner. 

In a little while he had finished his 
savage repast, which he accompanied 
with the honeycombs of a small bee that 
constructs its hives inthe ground. He 
then went to a brook that flowed near 
by, drank a little water, washed his 
hands, face, and feet, and prepared to 
take his departure. Passing his long 
bow between the tiger’s legs, he sus- 
pended it to his shoulders, and bending 
under the weight of the animal, which 


4A species of palm, of the fibers of which the Indi- 


ans mak nets, ropes, etc. 
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struggled with violent contortions, took 
the path along which the cavalcade had 
gone. 

Some moments afterward the thick 
shrubbery opened and an Indian ap- 
peared upon the now deserted scene, 
completely naked, except for a mantle 
of yellow feathers. He cast an aston- 
ished look around, cautiously examined 
the still-burning fire and the remnants 
of the game, and then lay down with 
his ear to the ground, and thus remained 
for some time. Rising, he entered 
again into the forest, in the direction 
the other had taken a short time before. 


V 
BLONDE AND BRUNETTE. 


Evening was approaching. In the 
little garden of the house on the Paque- 
quer a pretty maiden was swinging lazi- 
ly ina straw hammock fastened to the 
branches of a wild acacia, which, as it 
was shaken, let fall some of its small 
and fragrant flowers. 

Her large blue eyes, half closed, at 
times opened languidly as if to drink in 
the light, then the rosy lids drooped 
again. Her red and moist lips were 
like the wild lily of our fields, bedewed 
by the vapor of night; her sweet and 
gentle breath exhaling formed a smile. 
Her complexion, white and pure as a 
tuft of cotton, was tinged onthe cheeks 
with rose color, which, gradually fading, 
died out on the neck in pleasing and 
delicate lines. 

Over her white muslin dress she wore 
a light sack of blue velvet gathered at 
the waist by aclasp; a kind of pearl- 
colored ermine, made of the soft down 
of certain birds, bordered the neck and 
sleeves, setting off the whiteness of her 
shoulders and the harmonious contour 
of her arm arched over her breast. Her 
long fair hair, negligently twined in 
rich tresses, left bare her white fore- 
head, and fell around her neck confined 
by a delicate loop of golden straw, braid- 
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ed with admirable skill and perfection. 
Her slender little hand was playing 
with a branch of the acacia, which bent 
beneath the weight of flowers, and 
which she grasped from time to time to 
give a gentle oscillation to the ham- 
mock. This maiden was Cecilia. 

What was passing in her mind at that 
moment it is impossible to describe ; 
her body, yielding to the languor pro- 
duced by a sultry afternoon, allowed 
her imagination torun at large. The 
warm breath of the breeze that came 
laden with the perfume of honeysuckles 
and wild lilies excited still more that 
enchantment, and conveyed perhaps to 
that innocent soul some _ undefined 
thought, one of those myths of the girl- 
ish heart at eighteen. She dreamed 
that one of the white clouds that were 
passing through the blue sky, coming 
into contact with the rocks opened sud- 
denly, and a man appeared and fell at 
her feet, timid and suppliant. She 
dreamed that she blushed, and a bright 
flush kindled the rosy hue of her cheeks, 


but little by little this chaste embarrass- 
ment disappeared, and ended in a gra- 
cious smile which her soul brought to 


her lips. With palpitating breast, all 
tremulous and at the same time pleased 
and happy, she opened her eyes, but 
turned them away in disgust, for, in- 
stead of the handsome cavalier of whom 
she had dreamed, she saw at her feet a 
savage. She then as she dreamed ex- 
hibited a queenly anger, contracting her 
fair eyebrows and stamping with her lit- 
tle foot upon the grass. But the sup- 
pliant slave raised his eyes, so full of 
grief, of mute prayers and resignation, 
that an inexpressible feeling overcame 
her, and she became sad, and ran away 
and wept. Then her handsome cava- 
lier came, wiped away her tears, and 
she felt consoled, and smiled again ; but 
ever kept a shade of melancholy, which 
her cheerful disposition only succeeded 
little by little in driving away. 

At this point in her dream the little 
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inner door of the garden opened, and 
another maiden, scarcely touching the 
grass with her light step, approached 
the hammock. She was of a type en- 
tirely different from Cecilia; the true 
Brazilian type in all its grace and beauty, 
with its enchanting contrast of melan- 
choly and sportiveness, of indolence and 
vivacity. Her large black eyes, dark 
and rosy complexion, black hair, dis- 
dainful lips, provoking smile, gave her 
face a seductive power quite irresistible. 

She stopped in front of Cecilia, and 
could not disguise the admiration that 
her cousin’s delicate beauty inspired ; 
and an imperceptible shadow, perhaps 
of envy, passed over her countenance, 
but vanished at once. She sat down on 
one side of the hammock, leaning over 
the maiden to kiss her, or see if she was 
asleep. Cecilia, awakened from her 
revery, opened her eyes and fixed them 
on her cousin. 

“ Lazy girl!” said Isabel smiling. 

“True!” replied the maiden, seeing 
the great shadows cast by the trees ; 
“it is almost night.” 

“And you have been sleeping since 
the sun was high, have n't you?” asked 
the other playfully. 

‘*No, I have n’t slept a moment ; but 
I don’t know what is the matter with 
me today, that I feel so sad.”’ 

“ You sad, Cecilia! It would be easier 
for the birds not to sing at sunrise.” 

“ You won't believe me then 

“But pray, what reason have you to 
be sad,—you who the livelong year wear 
only a smile?” 

“Tt’s apparent enough ! 
tires in this world.” 

“QO, I understand! You are tired of 
living here in this wilderness.” 

“Nay! I am so accustomed to see- 
ing these trees, this river, these moun- 
tains, that I love them as if they had 
witnessed my birth.” 

“Then what is it that makes you 
sad?” 

“ T don’t know; I lack something.” 


Everything 
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“T don’t see what it can be. 
Yes, I see now!” 

“ See what ?” asked Cecilia with won- 
der. 

“QO, what you lack.” 

“But I don’t know myself,” 
maiden smiling. 

“ Look,” replied Isabel, “there is your 
dove waiting for you to call it, and your 
pretty fawn watching you with its soft 
eyes; you only lack the other wild 
animal.”’ 

“Pery!” 
at her cousin’s idea. 

“The same! You have only two 
captives to frolic with, and as you do 
not see the ugliest and most ungraceful 
you are unhappy.” 

“ But now I think of it,” said Cecilia, 
“have you seen him today?” 

“No; I don’t know what has become 
of him.” 

“He went away day before yesterday 
afternoon ; I hope no accident has be- 
fallen him,” said the maiden with some 
alarm. 

“What accident do you suppose can 
happen to him? Does he not all day 
long roam the woods, and run about 
like a wild beast ?” 

“Yes; but he never stayed away so 
long before.” 

“The most that can have happened 
to him is to have been seized with long- 
ings for his old free_ fe.” 

“No,” exclaimed the maiden with 
vivacity ; “it is not possible that he has 
abandoned us so.”’ 

“But then, what do you think he 
be doing in the forest ?”’ 

“ True!” said Cecilia pensively. She 
remained a moment with her head 
down, almost in sorrow ;in that position 
her eye fell upon the fawn, which had 
its dark pupils fixed upon her with all 
the soft melancholy that Nature had 
embodied in its eyes. She held out her 
hand and snapped her fingers, at which 
the pretty animal leaped for joy, and 
came and laid its head in her lap. 


said the 


exclaimed Cecilia, laughing 


can 
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“ You will not abandon your mistress, 
will you?” said she, passing her hand 
over its satin hair. 

“ Never mind, Cecilia,” replied Isabel, 
observing her tone of melancholy ; “ you 
can ask my uncle to get you another to 
domesticate, and it will prove tamer 
than your Pery.” 

“ Cousin,” said the girl with a slight 
tone of reproof, “ you treat very unjustly 
that poor Indian, who has done you no 
ill.” 

“But, Cecilia, how would you have 
one treat a savage that has a dark skin 
and red blood? Does not your mother 
say that an Indian is an animal, like a 
horse or a dog?” 

These last words were spoken with a 
bitter irony, which the daughter of An- 
tonio Mariz comprehended perfectly. 

“ Isabel! ’’ exclaimed she, offended. 

“T know that you do not think so, 
Cecilia, and that your kind heart does 
not look at the color of the face to 
learn the soul. But the others? 

Do you think I do not perceive the dis- 
dain with which they treat me ?” 

“T have told you again and again that 
it is a suspicion on your part; all like 
you and respect you as they ought.” 

Isabel shook her head sadly. “It is 
very well for you to console me ; but 
you, yourself, have seen whether I am 
right.’ 

“O,amoment of av ersion on the part 
of my mother. . 

“Tt is a very long moment, Cecilia,” 
answered the girl with a bitter smile. 

“ But listen,” said Cecilia, putting her 
arm round her cousin’s waist. “ You 
know that my mother is a very severe 
mistress, even to me.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself, cousin ; this 
only serves to confirm still more what I 
have already said : in this house you are 
the only one that loves me; the rest 
despise me.” 

“Well then,’ 


’ replied Cecilia, “I will 
love you for all ; have I not already asked 
you to treat me as a sister?” 
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“Yes; and that gave me a pleasure 
which you cannot imagine. If I only 
were your sister!” 

“ And why will you not be? I would 
have you so.” 

“To you, but to him. 
him was murmured in her soul. 

“ But, look you, I demand one thing.’ 

“What is it ?” asked Isabel. 

“It is that I shall be the elder sister.” 

“In spite of your being the younger?” 

“No matter! As elder sister, you 
must obey me?” 

“ Certainly,” answered her cousin, un- 
able to keep from smiling. 

“ Well then!” exclaimed Cecilia, kiss- 
ing her on the cheek, “I don’t want to 
see you sad, do you hear? or I shall be 
displeased.” 

“ And were you not sad a little while 


” This 


, 


ago?” 

“QO, it’s all gone now!” said the girl, 
springing lightly from the hammock. 

In fact, that sweet melancholy that had 
possession of her a little while before, as 
she was swinging and thinking of a 
thousand things, had entirely disap- 
peared ; the spirit of joyous and bewitch- 
ing childhood had yielded but a moment 
to the enchantment, but had returned 
again. She was now as ever, a laughing 
and attractive girl, breathing all the 
grace and beauty, combined with inno- 
cence and unrestraint, which open air 
and life in the country impart. 

Rising, she gathered her red lips into 
a rosebud, and imitated with an enchant- 
ing grace the sweet cooings of the jurzty ; 
immediately the dove flew from the 
branches of the acacia, and nestled in 
her bosom, trembling with pleasureat the 
touch of the little hand that smoothed its 
soft plumage. 

“Let ’s go to bed,” said she to the 
dove, with the tenderness of a mother 
talking to her babe; “the little dove is 
sleepy, isn’t it?” And leaving her 
cousin for a moment alone in the garden, 
she went to take care for the night of 
the two companions of her solitude with 
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so much affection and solicitude that the 
wealth of feeling existing in the depths 
of her heart, hid in the infantile charm 
of her disposition, was clearly revealed. 

Soon the tread of animals near the 
house was heard ; Isabel looked toward 
the river, and saw a troop of horsemen 
entering the enclosure. She uttered a 
cry of surprise, joy, and fear at the same 
time. 

“ What is it ?” asked Cecilia, running 
to her cousin. 

“They have-arrived?”’ 

“Who?” 

“Senhor Alvaro and the others.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the girl blushing. 

“ Do you not think they have returned 
very quickly?” asked Isabel, without 
noticing her cousin’s agitation. 

“Very; who knows but something 
has happened!” 

“Only nineteen days!” said Isabel 
mechanically. 

“ Have you counted the days?” 

“It is easy,” replied she, blushing in 
her turn; “day after tomorrow it will 
be three weeks.” 

“Let’s go and see what pretty things 
they bring us.” 

“ Bring ws?” repeated Isabel, empha- 
sizing the word with a tone of melan- 
choly. 

“ Bring ws, yes ; for I ordered a string 
of pearls for you. Pearls ought to be- 
come you. Do you know that I enjoy 
your dark complexion, cousin ?” 

“And I would give my life to have 
your fair skin, Cecilia.” 

“QO, the sun is almost setting! Let 
us go.” 

And the two girls passed through the 
house toward the entrance. 


VI. 


THE RETURN. 


WHILE this scene was taking place in 
the garden, two men were walking on 
the other side of the esplanade in the 
shade of the building. 
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One of them, of tall stature, was rec- 
ognized immediately as a nobleman by 
his proud air and his dress of a cavalier. 
He wore a black velvet doublet, with 
loops of coffee-colored silk on the breast 
and the openings of the sleeves ; breeches 
of the same stuff, likewise black, fell 
over his long boots of white leather, with 
golden spurs. A ruffled collar of the 
whitest linen bordered his doublet, and 
left uncovered his neck, which sustained 
with grace his handsome and noble head. 
From his dark felt hat, without plume, 
his white locks escaped, and fell upon 
his shoulders; through his long beard, 
white as the foam of the cascade, shone 
his rosy cheeks and his still expressive 
mouth. His eyes were small but pier- 
cing. This was Dom Antonio de Mariz, 
who, in spite of his sixty years, showed 
a vigor due perhaps to his active life; 
his body was still erect, and his step firm 
and secure as in the strength of youth. 

Walking by his side with his hat in 
his hand was Ayres Gomes, his esquire 
and former comrade in his life as an 
adventurer: the nobleman placed the 
greatest confidence in his zeal and dis- 
cretion. This man’s face, whether from 
the restless sagacity which was its ordin- 
ary expression, or from his elongated 
features, bore a certain resemblance to 
that of a fox, a resemblance enhanced 
by his odd dress. He wore over his 
doublet of deep chestnut-colored velve- 
teen a sort of waistcoat of fox skin, and 
the long boots that served him almost 
for breeches were of the same material. 

“ Although you deny it, Ayres Gomes,” 
said the nobleman to his esquire, slowly 
pacing the esplanade, “ I am certain that 
you are of my opinion.” 

“I by no means assert the contrary, 
cavalier; I confess that Dom Diogo 
committed an imprudence in killing that 
Indian woman.” 

“Say a barbarity,a madness. Do not 
think that because he is my son I ex- 
culpate him.” 
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“You judge with too much severity.” 

“ And I ought to, for a nobleman who 
kills a weak and inoffensive creature 
does a mean and unworthy act. Accom- 
panying me for thirty years, you know 
how I treat my enemies ; but my sword, 
which has struck down so many men in 
war, would fall from my hand if, in a 
moment of insanity, I should raise it 
against a woman.” 

“But we should consider what this 
woman was,—a savage—” 

“IT know what you would say; I do 
not share those ideas that prevail among 
my companions: For me the Indians 
when they attack us, are enemies whom 
we must fight; when they respect us 
they are vassals of a land that we have 
conquered ; but they are men.” 

“ Your son does not think so, and you 
know well what principles Dona Lauri- 
ana has instilled into him.” 

“My wife?” replied the nobleman, 
with some sharpness. “ But it is not of 
this that we were speaking.” 

“True; you were mentioning the 
alarm that Dom Diogo’s imprudence 
caused you.” 

* And what do you think ?”’ 

“T have already told you that I do 
not see things so black as you do, Dom 
Antonio. The Indians respect you, fear 
you, and will not dare to attack you.” 

“T tell you that you are deceiving 
yourself, or, rather, that you are seeking 
to deceive me.”’ 

“T am not capable of such a thing, 
cavalier!” 

“You understand as well as I, Ayres, 
the character of these savages; you 
know that their dominant passion is 
revenge, and that for it they sacrifice 
everything—their life and their liberty.” 

“T am not ignorant of this,” answered 
the esquire. 

“They fear me, you say; but from 
the moment when they think they have 
been injured by me they will suffer 
everything to avenge themselves.” 
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“You have more experience than I, 
cavalier; but God grant that you may 
prove to be mistaken.” 

Turning at the edge of the esplanade 
to continue their walk, Dom Antonio 
and his esquire saw a young cavalier 
crossing in front of the house. 

“Leave me,” said the nobleman to 
Ayres Gomes, “and think on what I 
have said: in any event, let us be pre- 
pared to receive them.” 

“If they come!” retorted the obstin- 
ate esquire, as he was going away. 

Dom Antonio proceeded slowly to- 
ward the young nobleman, who had 
taken a seat some steps distant. 

Seeing his father approaching, Dom 
Diogo de Mariz rose, and uncovering 
himself, waited in a respectful attitude. 

“Cavalier,” said the old man sternly, 
“you infringed yesterday the orders 
that I gave you.” 

“ Sir—” 

“In spite of my express directions 
you have injured one of these savages, 
and brought down upon us their ven- 
geance; you have put in jeopardy the 
lives of your father, your mother, and 
our devoted men. You ought to be sat- 
isfied with your work.” 

“ Father—” 

“You have done an evil act in assass- 
inating a woman, an act unworthy of 
the name I gave you; this shows that 
you do not yet know how to use the 
sword you wear in your belt.” 

“I do not deserve this wrong, sir. 
Punish me, but do not degrade your 
son.” 

“It is not your father that degrades 
you, cavalier, but the act that you have 
perpetrated. I do not wish to humiliate 
you by taking away that weapon which 
I gave you to wield in the cause of your 
king ; but as you do not yet know how 
to use it, I forbid you to take it from its 
scabbard, even to defend your life.” 

Dom Diogo bowed in token of obe- 
dience. 

“You will start soon, immediately 
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upon the arrival of the expedition from 
Rio de Janeiro, and will go and seek 
service with Diogo Rotelho in his ex- 
plorations. You are a Portuguese, and 
must maintain fidelity to your legitimate 
king, but you will fight like a nobleman 
and a Christian for the advancement of 
religion, conquering from the heathen 
this country, which will one day return 
to the dominion of free Portugal.” 

“ T will obey your orders, father. 

“Until then,’ continued the aged 
nobleman, “ you will not stir from this 
house without my order. Go, cavalier ; 
remember that I am sixty years old, and 
that your mother and sister will soon 
need a valiant arm to defend them, anda 
wise counsellor to protect them.” 

The young man felt the tears start in 
his eyes, but did not utter a word; he 
bowed,- and kissed his father’s hand 
respectfully. 

Dom Antonio, after looking at him a 
moment with a severity under which 
appeared signs of a father’s love, turned, 
and was about to continue his walk, 
when his wife appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

Dona Lauriana was a lady of fifty-five ; 
thin, but robust, and well preserved like 
her husband; she still had black hair, 
interspersed with some threads of white, 
which were concealed by her lofty head- 
dress, crowned by one of those ancient 
combs so large as to encircle her head 
like adiadem. Her smoke-colored dress, 
long-waisted and a little short in front, 
had a respectable train, which she swept 
with a certain noble grace, relic of her 
beauty long since departed. Long, gold 
ear-rings, with emerald pendants that 
almost grazed her shoulders, and a col- 
lar with a golden cross around her neck, 
were her only ornaments. 

In character, she was’a combination 
of pride and devotion; the spirit of 
nobility, which in Dom Antonio served 
to set off his other qualities, in her be- 
came a ridiculous exaggeration. In the 


” 


wilderness in which she was placed, 
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instead of seeking to diminish the social 
distinction that existed between her and 
the people among whom she lived ; she, 
on the contrary, took advantage of the 
fact that she was the only noble lady in 
that place, to crush those around her 
with her superiority, and to reign from 
the elevation of her high-backed chair, 
which for her was almost a throne. In 
religion it was the same, and one of the 
greatest griefs of her life was not tc see 
herself surrounded by all those para- 
phernalia of worship which Dom An- 
tonio, like a man of robust faith and 
sound judgment, had known how to dis- 
pense with perfectly. 

In spite of this difference in character, 
Dom Antonio, either by concession or 
sternness, lived in perfect harmony with 
his wife. He sought to satisfy her in 
everything, but when that was impossi- 
ble, expressed his will in such a man- 
ner that the lady knew at once it was 
useless to insist. Only at one point had 
his firmness been baffled; he had not 
been able to overcome the repugnance 
that Dona Lauriana had for his niece ; 
but as the aged nobleman felt, perhaps, 
some twinges of conscience in this re- 
gard, he left his wife free to do as she 
pleased, and respected her feelings. 

“ You were speaking too severely to 
Dom Diogo!” said Dona Lauriana, de- 
scending to meet her husband. 

“ |] gave him an order and a punish- 
ment which he deserved,” replied the 
nobleman. 

“ You always treat your son with ex- 
cessive rigor, Dom Antonio!” 

“And you with extreme indulgence, 
Dona Lauriana. Therefore, as I do not 
want your love to ruin him, I find my- 
self obliged to deprive you of his com- 
pany.” 

“ Mercy! 
Antonio?” 

“Dom Diogo will start, in a few days, 
for the city of Salvador,’ where he will 


What do you say, Dom 


1 Bahia, the full name of which is Sao Salvador da 
Bahia de Todos os Santos, 
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live like a nobleman, serving the cause 
of religion, and not wasting his time in 
wild conduct.” 

“ You will not do this, Senhor Mariz!” 
exclaimed his wife. ‘ Banish your son 
from his father’s house !”’ 

“ Who spoke of banishment, Madam ? 
Do you want Dom Diogo to pass his 
whole life tied to your apron-string ?” 

“‘ But, sir, I am his mother, and I can- 
not live away from my son, full of anx- 
iety for his lot.” 

“Nevertheless it must be so, for I 
have decided it.” 

“You are cruel, sir.” 

“T am only just.” 

It was at this point that the tread of 
animals was heard, and Isabel saw the 
troop of horsemen approaching the 
house. 

“QO, here is Alvaro de Sa!” cried 
Dom Antonio. 

The young man with whom we are 
already acquainted, the Italian, and their 
companions dismounted, ascended the 
declivity leading to the esplanade, and 
approached the cavalier and his wife, 
whom they saluted respectfully. The 
aged nobleman extended his hand to 
Alvaro, and answered the salutation of 
the others with a certain amiability. As 
for Dona Lauriana, the inclination of 
her head was so imperceptible that she 
scarcely saw the faces of the adventur- 
ers. 

After the exchange of these saluta- 
tions, the nobleman made a sign to Al- 
varo, and the two stepped aside to con- 
verse in a corner of the esplanade, seat- 
ing themselves on two large trunks of 
trees rudely wrought, which served as 
benches. Dom Antonio wished to learn 
the news from Rio de Janeiro and Por- 
tugal, where all hope had been lost of a 
restoration, which only took place forty 
years afterward, when the Duke of Bra- 
ganca was proclaimed king. 

The rest of the adventurers pro- 
ceeded to the other side of the espla- 
nade, and mingled with their comrades 
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who came out to meet them. There 
they were received by a volley of ques- 
tions, laughter and jests, in which they 
took part ; afterward, some desirous of 
news, others eager to relate what they 
had seen, they began to talk all at once, 
so that no one could be understood. 

At that moment the two girls appear- 
ed at the door; Isabel stopped trem- 
bling and confused ; Cecilia descending 
the steps lightly, ran to her mother. 
While she was crossing the space that 
separated her from Dona Lauriana, Al- 
varo, having obtained permission from 
the nobleman, advanced, and with hat 
in hand bowed blushingly before the 
maiden. 

“Here you are back again, Senhor 
Alvaro!” said Cecilia somewhat abrupt- 
ly, to conceal the embarrassment which 
she also felt. “You have returned 
quickly.”’ 

“Less so than I wished,” replied the 
young man stammeringly; “ when the 
thought remains, the body hastens to 
return.” 

Cecilia blushed and fled to her mother. 

While this brief scene was taking: 
place on the esplanade, three very dis- 
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similar looks were accompanying it, 
starting from different points and meet- 
ing on those two heads, which shone 
with youth and beauty. Dom Antonio, 
seated not far off, contemplated the 
handsome pair, and a heartfelt smile of 
happiness expanded his venerable face. 
At a distance, Loredano, a little with- 
drawn from the groups of his compan- 
ions, fastened upon the young couple 
an ardent, hard, incisive look, while his 
dilated nostrils inhaled the air with the 
delight of a beast scenting its prey. 
Isabel, poor child, fixed upon Alvaro 
her large black eyes, full of bitterness 
and sadness ; her soul seemed to escape 
in that luminous ray and bow at the 
young man’s feet. Not one of the mute 
witnesses of this scene perceived what 
was passing beyond the point where 
their looks converged, except that the 
Italian saw Dom Antonio’s smile, and 
understood it. 

Meantime Dom Diogo, who had with- 
drawn, returned to greet Alvaro and his 
companions. The young man had still 
on his countenance the expression of 
sadness that his father’s severe words 
had left. 
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A Story of the Northwest. 


A STORY OF THE NORTHWEST. 


STANDING under the low porch of an 
old, time-painted, New England-looking 
house, we glanced up at the venerable, 
ivy-clad oak, whose branches nestlingly 
shelter the mossy roof above, and at the 
honeysuckle, clambering at its own 
sweet will, and reaching out dainty 
fingers for clinging-places along the 
porch. We knocked again, and waiting 
still, turned to look at the bewildering 
mass of color, and drink in the fragrance 
of the thousands of flowers in the care- 
fully kept beds, through which we made 
our approach,— wonderful even in this 
land of flowers. If there was anything 
lacking of old favorites or modern novel- 
ties we did not miss them. The exqui- 
site thrift and taste that distinguished 
the garden made a striking contrast 
with the decadence of the house. 

But our rap was answered, and we 
turned again, and entered the low-ceiled 
front room. The contrasts here were 
quite as marked as without. The fur- 
nitureof the apartment was a bewitching 
mingling of elegance and plainness, of 
native and foreign, of past and present. 
In front of the home-made lounge on 
which we were seated lay a rug of 
which a prince might be proud, in the 
deep, soft fur of which our feet nestled 
restfully. On an old-fashioned square 
stand in the corner were a miniature 
Chinese pagoda and other curios ; while 
at the farther end of the rooma beautiful 
modern writing desk hobnobbed with 
an old Franklin stove, surmounted by a 
dragon, in whose open, upturned mouth 
were half a dozen Chinese incense 
sticks. , 

But more interesting than all these is 
the little woman who admitted us, adhd 
who hovered about us like a very angel 
of hospitality. Nor was the law of con- 
trasts that governed everything else 


broken here. The mouth told a story 
of age that was flatly contradicted by 
the eyes, which snapped in repartee or 
twinkled with mirth, just as they must 
have done three score and ten years 
ago. 

Seven sons and one daughter have 
called this house “‘ home,” and the little 
woman “mother.” Four of the sons 
have at one time or another been 
engaged in Indian school work. One 
other, his father’s namesake, Reverend 
Elkanah Walker, is a missionary in 
China. The youngest, one of the four 
mentioned above, a man in middle life, 
whose passion for flowers is perhaps sec 
ond only to his filial devotion, stays with 
his widowed mother, refusing every in- 
ducement to leave her. 

“Grandma Walker,” as we call her, 
was a schoolma’m in far away Maine 
when Neal Dow began his life battle 
with intemperance, and helped him to 
“sow Maine knee-deep with temperance 
literature.” 

She talks familiarly of the early days 
of Daniel Webster. 

“There ’s one story,” she said, ‘about 
Daniel Webster, that I don’t believe 
was ever in print. A girl was the mak- 
ing of him.” 

The poor farmers’ boy had proposed 
marriage to one who perhaps felt above 
him, and when she refused him, with 
his pride stung to the quick, he turned 
away vowing, “/’// make her sorry!” 
He had a purpose now! Whether the 
girl was ever sorry or not, Webster, the 
great statesman, was a man of whom any 
woman might be proud. 

Coming in at the back door of the 
Walker home one day, I said :— 

“ Grandma, why is that big box on the 
back porch all marked over with Cyrus 
Hamlin’s name?” 
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«QO, that’s Cy’s work! He was al- 
ways writing his name everywhere. 
You see Cyrus Hamlin was Mr. Walk- 
er’s chum in the seminary. When they 
graduated he was under appointment 
of the American Board for Constanti- 
nople, and we for South Africa. But the 
war that broke out in Africa just then 
made it unadvisable for us to go there, 
and so they decided to send us to the 
Indians in Oregon. And Cyrus Hamlin 
would not start for Turkey till he had 
seen us off for the West. Cyrus Hamlin 
Walker was the first white child born 
west of the Rockies.” 

One day she brought out the water- 
proof she had worn “all the way from 
Maine,” and the saddle upon which she 
had ridden the long journey from the 
Missouri to the Columbia,— both now 
long past service. Putting the saddle 
on the big box on the back porch, she 
girlishly mounted upon it, and gaily 
told again the story :— 

“Qur bridal tour was a bridle tour. 
We went from Portland, Maine, to the 
Missouri River by public conveyance. 
But that was the end of the lines of 
travel. That was in the spring of 1838. 
At Frontier we set out to cross the 
plains in company with traders of the 
Northwestern Fur Company, for protec- 
tion. I had a pony at first, but in a few 
days the Indians stole that, and then I 
took a pack mule, and rode it all the 
rest of the way, fording on it every 
stream between the Missouri and the 
Columbia. I was the first white woman 
to ride horseback the whole distance. 
Mrs. Eells, Mrs. Gray, and Mrs. Smith, 
of our company, rode in wagons as far 
as Fort Hall, and so did Mrs. Whit- 
man and Mrs. Spaulding, who had made 
the trip two years before. Mrs. Spaul- 
ding was feeble, and they extemporized 
an abridged sort of vehicle for her, from 
Fort Hall on. Those where the first 
wheels that ever went over the moun- 
tains. It was said that a wagon could 
not go farther west than Fort Hall. But 
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Doctor Whitman taught them better 
than that.” 

The scrap that she tore from the old 
waterproof, and gave to me, is put away 
among our choicest treasures. 

Mrs. Walker was evidently the life 
of the company on this long, tedious 
journey. But one night her cheerful- 
ness deserted her. Rain had come like 
a flood, and was pouring in on the 
ground around the sides of the tent. 
She had gathered everything together 
into the middle, placed her saddle on 
the heap, and climbed upon it. There 
she sat, crying, when the other ladies 
came in. 

“Why, Mrs. Walker!” they exclaim- 
ed ; “‘what is the matter?” 

Her sense of fun could not yield even 
to the blues, and she replied, sobbing :— 

“T was —just thinking — how com- 
fortable — my father’s hogs are — at 
home!” 

The missionaries found no buffalo 
west of the mountains. The Indians 
have a legend that there used to be large 
herds there, but the Great Spirit had 
warned them that a certain one was not 
to be killed. This was accidentally 
done, and the buffalo left, never to 
return. Neither weredeer plenty. The 
richer chiefs used to take large parties 
and go to the “ Buffalo Country.” Of 
them the missionaries bought supplies 
of dried buffalo. But they “lived on 
‘horse beef.’” 

Refersing to this, Grandma Walker 
laughingly affirms, “Nice, tender cayuse 
is good. I’d like some now.” 

And so with ready mirth she beguiles 
the listener, and brightens all her stories 
of the trials and privations of their 
early years in Oregon,—all save one. I 
never heard from her a light or merry 
word concerning the long, terrible win- 
ter after “the Whitman massacre,” 
when they were shut in by deep snows, 
never daring to havea light after night- 
fall, always on the watch, and terrified 
at the slightest alarm. But with the 
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winter went the terrors, and her eyes 
twinkle as she tells how volunteer sol- 
diery was sent up to bring them down 
to the white settlements. The soldiers 
—merely a band of frontiersmen— 
had been off on an expedition “to 
punish the Indians,” and on their return 
volunteers were called for from their 
number to go for the Walkers and 
Eellses. 

“Two things,” she says, “ were neces- 
sary ; first a willingness to go,— they 
were all willing ; second, clothing suffi- 
cient to enable them to appear in the 
presence of ladies,— and that was a re- 
quirement not so easily met!” 

But a force was finally made up and the 
two missionary families were escorted 
down into the Willamette Valley. 

The place that I liked best in the old 
house was “grandma's room.” Here 
were old - fashioned, straight - backed 
chairs, mysterious drawers and pigeon 
holes, a cosy fire-place, and a high-post 
bedstead, which “one of the Gulick 
boys” had brought from the Sandwich 
Islands, when he came to the United 
States for his health. 

One day I sat down beside the Gulick 
bedstead, with a little old trunk open on 
a chair before me, and looked over the 
contents. There were papers, and let- 
ters, and diaries, all yellow with age. 
More than one letter bore on the out- 
side thé simple inscription : 

Rev. Elkanah Walker, 
Beyond the Rocky Mountains. 


But that which possessed for me the 
most interest was the “journals,” from 
which I was permitted to copy extracts. 
Here was the account of that fateful 
meeting of the three stations of the 
mission, at which the other missionaries 
gave a somewhat reluctant consent to 
Doctor Marcus Whitman’s purpose of 
going to Washington to attempt tosave 
Oregon to the United States, as the 
Hudson Bay Company's men had just 
brought the report to Fort Walla Walla 
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that it was in a short time to be 
transferred to Great Britain. Oregon 
embraced at that time all the territory 
north of California and west of the 
Rocky Mountains. It was represented 
at the East as practically worthless and 
inaccessible. 

“Tell me all about it,” I said. “What 
was the treaty that the United States 
was about to make?” 

“ Ask Doctor Geiger,” was her reply. 
“He knows more about it than anyone 
else. He stayed at Doctor Whitman’s 
station, and took charge of his school 
while he wasgone. He was there when 
he came back, and heard him tell the 
story over and over again.”’ 

Doctor Geiger lives in this same 
town of Forest Grove, and is an ency- 
clopedia of information regarding the 
history of those early days. Circum- 
stances brought him into better ac- 
quaintance with the intentionsand plans 
of the British at that time and with Doc- 
tor Whitman’s undertaking, than any 
man now living. It is a rare privilege 
to listen while he tells again the story 
of Doctor Whitman's ride to Washing- 
ton. . 

Doctor Whitman was not a man to 
dally when once his mind was made up. 
Summoning the young Mr. Geiger from 
the Willamette Valley to take charge 
of his school, but not awaiting his ar- 
rival, he left his wife alone, and with a 
single companion for his journey was off 
and away on a swift horse before the 
Hudson Bay Company’s men could be 
apprised of the fact or its significance. 
He directed his course as far south as 
Taos on account of the rapidly approach- 
ing winter ; for it was now autumn, and 
snows come early on the mountains 
that lay across his path. 

At one point a river that must be 
forded was frozen at both margins. 
Without hesitation he forced his resist- 
ing horse into the icy flood, and swam 
him to the farther side. There he threw 
himself off, scrambled upon the ice, and 
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throwing his lariat around the animal’s 
neck, drew it tight till he was choked 
and rolled on his side floating on the 
water. Then hauling him upon solid 
footing, he helped him up, mounted him, 
and in his frozen clothes rode on again. 

Thus, brooking no delay, he pressed 
forward. For just one day, one hour, 
one minute too late, and the great, fair 
Northwest would be lost to the country. 
He must reach Washington before. that 
treaty was ratified. Sheridan’s ride was 
nothing in comparison with Whitman’s. 
No sound of artillery reached Whit- 
man’s ears to fire his zeal, no clouds of 
battle smoke spurred himon. Only the 
echo of a far-away report came to him, 
and he was four thousand miles away ! 
From morning till night, as the days 
grew into weeks, and the weeks into 
months, with long swinging gallop his 
horse told off the distance behind him. 
Three thousand miles away! Two thou- 
sand! One thousand! The race grows 
exciting, and yet the silence beyond it 
is unbroken. What sublime patriotism 
nerved this man to undertake that'long, 
lonely ride, and sustained him through 
all its sufferings, and desolation, and 
dangers! His companion deserted him, 
and he pushed on alone. Climbing the 
mountains, threading the valleys, swim- 
ming the rivers, then sweeping the vast 
plains, he tarried not. 

At St. Louis he met again the report 
that had started him on his perilous un- 
dertaking. Availing himself now of the 
more rapid means of public transit, he 
took the shortest route for Washington. 
We catch one glimpse of him at this 
point. On the boat that is to take him 
to Pittsburg he stands, a strange-look- 
ing, unshaven man, in the greasy buck- 
skin clothes in which he had ridden, 
and cooked, and eaten, and slept all 
these months, surrounded by an eager, 
curious crowd, full of earnest question- 
ing about the wonderful country be- 
yond the mountains. At Pittsburg the 
boat was exchanged for the stage, and 
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in the shortest possible time he was in 
the presence of the President of the 
United States. 

Just in time! The treaty ceding to 
Great Britain our Northwest territory, 
in return for certain Newfoundland cod- 
fisheries, had been signed by Daniel 
Webster, then the Secretary of State, 
and only awaited the signature of Presi- 
dent Tyler and ratification by the Sen- 
ate. The result of his interviews with 
Tyler was the promise given by the 
President and emphasized by a familiar 
slap on the knee or the buckskin trow- 
sers :— 

“Tf you will pilot a wagon train over 
the mountains next summer, I will not 
sign that treaty!” 

“T will do it,” was the reply. 

With the gaining of the President’s 
promise, the first part of Doctor Whit- 
man’s work at the East was accom- 
plished. He could now turn his steps 
towards Boston, and report himself to 
the American Board, whose missionary 
he was. Their first astonished greeting 
was, “What are you here for?”” The 
next word, “Go and buy yourself a suit 
of clothes.” 

He not unwillingly obeyed, and soon 
presented himself again in their rooms, 
clad like a civilized man. If at first they 
thovght that he had exceeded the bounds 
of his commission as their missionary, 
they,as well as his missionary associates, 
long since ceased to have any other feel- 
ing concerning it than one of pride in the 
man whose far-sightedness grasped the 
importance of the crisis, to whom con- 
siderations of personal ease counted for 
nothing when the public good was at 
stake, and with whom to decide was to 
execute. 

During the remainder of the winter, 
Doctor Whitman was busy writing 
pamphlets and newspaper articles to in- 
duce emigration. Spring found him 
ready to fulfill his promise to the Presi 
dent. For the fifth time he crossed the 
plains and mountains, this time accom- 
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panying a train of emigrants and render- 
ing them every service in his power. 

The codfish treaty never received the 
President’s signature, was therefore not 
presented before the Senate, and so 
found no place on the government rec- 
ords at Washington. But it has played 
too large a part in the lives of those 
missionary pioneers and their children, 
for one of them willingly to see it rele- 
gated to the realm of doubtful tradition. 
History would be meager enough if we 
should eliminate from it every event 
that cannot be verified by records made 
at the time and on the spot. 

Emigrants poured into the newly 
opened country. With them came the 
measles, which spread with fatal results 
among the Indians, and brought the 
horrors of an Indian massacre upon 
Doctor Whitman’s station and settle- 
ment in the autumn of 1847. It came 
like a thunderbolt and fell first upon his 
own head. He was dealing out medicine 
for an Indian, when the treacherous sav- 


age dealt the blow that was the signal 
for the wholesale slaughterthat followed. 
Mrs. Whitman defended herself and a 
company of women and girls for hours 
in an upper room, by pointing an unload- 


ed musket down the stairway. She 
finally surrendered, under promise of 
protection, only to be murdered a short 
time later. 

The news spread like wild-fire,—east 
to the station of the Spauldings and 
Grays at Lapwai,—away north to the 
home of missionaries Walker and Eells 
at Tshimachain, near Spokane Falls. 
The plan of the Indians embraced the 
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whole mission. But those at Lapwai 
escaped, and at Tshimachain the snow 
fell so deep that none could go out or 
come in. 

The Indians here were friendly, and 
promised the missionaries protection 
and safety. The chief collected his 
warriors, who, all armed and mounted, 
on any sign of danger rode to their 
dwellings, surrounded them, and became 
a body-guard to them, till spring made 
it possible for them to seek temporarily 
the stronger help of the Hudson Bay 
Company. In the early summer the 
company of volunteer cavalry came to 
rescue and bring them out. 

Doctor Whitman’s station was blotted 
out; the other two were abandoned. 
One family went here, another there, 
carrying with them a sacred and tender 
memory of a man whose gentleness was 
equaled only by his firmness of purpose 
and indomitable spirit. Doctor Marcus 
Whitman’s name is enshrined in the 
sanctuary of those households, and 
children’s children speak it with loving 
reverence. 

His work was done. But the wagon 
train was started across the continent, 
and from that time the tide of emigra- 
tion poured on incessantly with horse 
and wagon, until the steam engine and 
emigrant car superseded the more prim- 
itive means of conveyance. 

The missionaries have almost all gone 
the long journey which each must make 
alone. A few yet remain, and Grandma 
Walker is still waiting her time in the 
old house among the flower-beds. 

L. A. M. Bosworth. 
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In Lincoln’s Home. 


IN LINCOLN’S HOME. 


More than forty years ago, I, then a 
mere lad, set foot, unknown and unher- 
alded, in the unassuming little village of 
Springfield, Illinois, there to find myself 
in very truth a stranger in a strange 
land ; though for that matter most that 
[ had seen since leaving home had been 
cause for constant wonder and surprise 
to me. 

The thing, perhaps, which impressed 
me as most wonderful of all was the 
seemingly illimitable expanse of the 
region then known as “out West,” as 
day after day we journeyed on towards 
our destination. Not very long there- 
after it was my way to speak of all the 
land between sunrise and the Rockies 
as “away back East.” 


But then one measures distances 


quite differently when traveling in the 


mode I did, than when seated in a flying 
palace car. True, the start was made 
by rail, but the road came to an end at 
Harrisburg. From thence we journeyed 
by canal to the foot of the Alleghanies, 
which range we crossed by a cable road 
worked by a stationary engine on the 
summit, then by canal again to Pitts- 
burg. Boat number one next carried 
us to Cincinnati ; number two, to Louis- 
ville; number three, to St. Louis; num- 
ber four, to Alton ; and from thence to 
Springfield over the the only completed 
railroad in the entire State. Six days 
of constant travel, and we were told 
we had made an unusually quick trip 
for that season of the year! 

Doubtless I had many times heard 
the name of Lincoln spoken, and also 
seen it in print ; but it had been to me 
a name only, and had made no lasting 
impression on my mind ; in fact, I think 
it had not once occurred to me that 
Springfield was his home until I was 
introduced to him in the store in which 


I found employment, and in which I 
enjoyed at least a liberal share of his 
patronage. 

Later he told me that when he took 
my hand that day an unmistakably 
homesick look monopolized my features. 
Great cause for thankfulness have I 
that that homesick look made itself so 
conspicuous at the moment. It served 
me royally, grandly. It caused his 
great heart to warm in sympathy 
towards me, and his lips to give me a 
kindly welcome to old Sangamon. Cer- 
tainly, no adventitious circumstances 
paved the way for me to his friendship ; 
and yet I thereafter walked therein to 
my infinite comfort and enjoyment. 

I imagine those great-hearted West- 
erners knew not how to do anything by 
halves. When bearing down upon you 
to confer a kindness they never touched 
foot to the brake, but came on at full 
tilt. Telling and direct, in fact, were 
all their methods, as if there had been 
something fatal to conventionality in 
the very air they breathed, as in resist- 
less fashion it swept over their won- 
drously beautiful prairies. 

Lincoln’s first great kindness to me 
came in the form of an invitation given 
while he yet held my hand that first 
time, to “ Come around to the house this 
evening and see my folks”; of course I 
went, and there met the members of 
his immediate family. Presently, how- 
ever, a young couple came straying in, 
by chance, as I supposed ; a little later, 
two or three young men also “ chanced” 
to drop in upon us; but when the door 
quickly opened again to admit still 
others, I realized the true state of the 
case,—that I had been neatly trapped 
into being made a sort of show or exhi- 
bition of ; and the young people of the 
town kept trooping in, until I felt con- 
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vinced that they were about all collected 
beneath that hospitable roof. Spurred 
on by the example of our host, we were 
soon in the high tide of hilarious enjoy- 
ment ; my kind friend and entertainer 
finding opportunity to say to me, “I 


thought it best to resort to a trifle of” 


strategy to make sure of your coming, 
for I knewthat when once you had met 
our boys and girls, you'd quickly feel at 
home here in our lively little settle- 
ment.” 

No need for me to attempt to formu- 
late here the nature of my feelings 
towards Old Abe —-as some even then 
called him—from that day on. They 
suggest themselves to the reader much 
better than I could hope to express 
them. The priceless treasure of his 
friendship even to the end has bright- 
ened all my after life. The times have 
been—I use the plural rightly — when 
adversity rained cruel blows upon me, 
almost to my undoing. Perhaps with 
blankets on shoulder, weary and foot- 
sore, I would be tramping over unfamil- 
iar mountain trails, having long been 
vainly striving to discover Dame For- 
tune’s hiding-place, when my mind 
would providentially revert to some 
happening in which Lincoln took a 
part ; then instantly pleasurable feelings 
would dispossess certain undesirable 
ones, and though my stomach and purse 
might both be empty, my heart would 
be throbbing joyously, and vocal echoes 
would be sounding through the forest 
aisles. 

On one such memorable occasion, 
when my untrained voice was murder- 
ing a tunein shocking fashion, a loud 
“ Hallo, there!” reached me from the 
stream far below, followed by an invita- 
tion to “Come down and sample our 
trout and venison.” 

In the evening, as we all lay stretched 
out on a thick carpet of pine leaves be- 
fore a roaring camp fire, one of the 
party told me how it came about that I 
was their guest that night. Said he:— 
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‘When you first broke loose up 
there, I grabbed my rifle and ran out in 
the clear ready for fun ; but when you 
hove in sight I called out to Bill here, 
and says I, ‘It’s only a prospector, Bill, 
and he limps in both legs; but Lord, 
how he sings! There’s nary a limp in 
his voice sure, and as I’m thinking a 
hot supper would taste good to him, I'll 
call him down.’” 

Pardon the digression, whosoever 
reads; but I find it impossible to let 
slip my opportunity to tell of the old 
miner’s way of dealing with practical 
Christianity, even though he had quite 
forgotten or ignored all of its forms. 
He never prated of creeds or doctrinal 
mysteries to the hungry wayfarer, if in- 
deed he knew the meaning of the terms, 
but for all that there was a blessed up- 
lifting sermon, with a_ benediction 
thrown in, in a little speech of half a 
dozen words which he was ever making, 
said speech being,— 

“ Draw up, stranger, and take hold.” 

Lincoln’s kindness to me knew no 
abatement during my entire two years’ 
residence in Springfield. When at home 
he quite often dropped in at the store, 
for a few minutes’ chat with some of us, 
and occasionally came up into the count- 
ing room,—where I had him all to my- 
self,—bringing his mail with him, to be 
there examined in quiet and freedom 
from interruption which his office but 
seldom afforded him. At these times’ 
he seemed to derive much amusement 
from answering my numerous questions 
concerning leading Western characters ; 
questions which his close analytical ob- 
servation of most with whom he came 
in contact made him better fitted to 
answer than perhaps any other man 
then living. 

On one occasion, however, he called 
purposely to question me concerning a 
trivial happening which I cannot resist 
the impulse to relate here ; a trifling, 
unimportant incident, but one which 
has somehow ever since occupied quite 
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extensive quarters in my mind, with its 
every'detail vividly impressed thereon, 
while at the same time public events of 
much importance which my position 
gave me inside views of have been 
crowded away into cobwebbed corners 
of my memory, and now seem to me to 
be little more than indistinct shadows ot 
adream. Then also I think the incident 
will afford the reader some share of en- 
tertainment ; for nothing connected with 
Abraham Lincoln’s life can be quite 
devoid of interest to any one who ever 
truly knew him, nor do I think its re- 
cital at this late day can possibly give 
offense in any quarter. 

One quiet Sabbath summer morn I 
was seated at the open window of the 
second story of our store, when two 
boys, each probably about six years of 
age, rounded the corner. When directly 
under the window, one said to the other, 
“Say, Bob, let’s have a game here.” 

Bob’s terse reply was simply, “It’s 
Sunday.” 

“QO pshaw, that’s nothing,” was the 
rejoinder ; and the tempter continued, 
“You're afraid! I dare you!” 

Now there was something in that lit- 
tle fellow’s make-up, inborn there doubt- 
less, which rebelled against the mere 
thought even of taking a dare ; he looked 
up and down the street, and felt sure 
the coast was clear ; had he glanced sky- 
ward he would probably have postponed 
the game. But he neglected taking that 
precaution, and drawing the ubiquitous 
fragment of chalk from his pocket, he 
commenced to make a regulation ring 
on the shady sidewalk. In another min- 
ute he was scoring some masterly shots, 
and pocketing the other’s marbles. 

Then very quietly, in absolute silence 
as it seemed, there came a certain 
pompous deacon upon the scene, closely 
followed by.two lady companions. The 
deacon was directly upon the boys be- 
fore either knew of his approach, and 
he at once proceeded to launch a species 
of anathema upon their heads in his 
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customary harsh and overbearing man- 


ner. 
I remember some said of him that he 


never could have been a boy at all, so 
little consideration did he ever show for 
children’s feelings; but that he must 
have come into the world a full-fledged 
deacon, and a fussy, crusty old bachelor 
at the same time; a most deplorable, 
miserable combination, truly, as every 
real live boy knows. 

I had noticed a flush of indignation on 
little Bob’s face when first he tackled 
that dare, but the deacon’s cruel repri- 
mand and his after-questionings had 
robed said face in full war regalia. But 
he bided his time ; his adversary’s last 
marble was there in that inner ring, and 
he wanted it ; he took good, deliberate 
aim, and zip! the marble was his; and 
as he stooped to pick it up he relieved 
his mind in afew semi-respectful words, 
so apropos to the occasion as to hint at 
inspiration. 

There was no disguising the fact, 
however, that he was rather frightened 
when he noticed the deacon was not 
alone; he cared not for further parley, 
but beat a hasty retreat, though not 
forgetting to remove his little cap as 
he withdrew. 

At that moment the deacon was, and 
probably knew he was, just about the 
maddest man alive ; as angry as any one 
could be and continue to be a Christian ; 
and yet he grew a few degrees hotter 
upon noticing that the ladies were fairly 
convulsed over his complete discomfi- 
ture. To cap the climax, one of them 
did just then glance skyward and bowed 
a laughing recognition tome. The dea- 
con’s glance following hers, he promptly 
took on the appearance of a confirmed 
imbecile. If he could have followed 
the traditional habit of the woodchuck, 
crawled into his hole and drawn the hole 
in after him, he certainly would have 
done so. 

Of course I could not keep this hap- 
pening to myself, nor did I feel it in- 
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cumbent upon metodoso. Most likely 
I made the most of it in the telling, nor 
spared that ancient church prop in the 
least, not feeling especially friendly 
toward him, as may perhaps have been 
surmised by the reader. [t needed but 
a few hours for the story, grotesquely 
contorted, to find its way to many ears, 
to Lincoln’s among the number ; hence 
he called upon me on the following day 
to obtain a correct version of it. 

I then regretted having permitted my 
tongue to wag as freely as it had done. 
It did not follow that because I was on 
Bob’s side in the matter, his father 
would also be there, and if any un- 
pleasantness should now occur between 
them, the blame therefor would all be 
on me; and so in fear and trembling I 
told the story, taking much pains to 
bestow a few hard blows upon the 
deacon. 

I was sure I had never seen Lincoln 
looking more serious than while listen- 
ing tome. Throughout the telling no 
least hint of a smile showed on his face 
to reward me for my efforts in that 
direction; and when at last in sober 
mood he thanked me and rose to go, a 
sense of having been guilty of treason 
in some sort towards my little friend 
was my dominant feeling. 

While yet his hand was on the latch, 
however, he turned again towards me, 
and requested me to repeat the deacon’s 
exact words, and the replies thereto; 
this I gladly did, and now in hopeful 
mood. Then appeared the welcome 
smile, broadening and deepening, until 
it gave place_to a hearty, ringing laugh 
that would no longer brook restraint, 
and grasping my hand he exclaimed,— 

“ How I wish I had been here at the 
window with you, and could have seen 
and heard it all!” 

I borrowed no further trouble con- 
cerning Bob’s continued comfort and 
peace of mind, and the echo of that 
hearty laugh remaining with me, I pic- 
tured Lincoln that night bending over 
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the form of his sleeping child, and think- 
ing the while : — 

“ And so you downed the deacon, did 
you, Robert? You did wrong to answer 
him in that way, and yet it was neatly, 
beautifully done, my boy.” 

One thing they had at that time in al- 
most too great abundance in Sangamon 
County, and that was the ague; few ap- 
peared to be exempt from it, and more 
than my fair share, I thought, was ap- 
portioned to me. So also said my doctor, 
who counseled flight; which decided 
me upon climbing still others of those 
Western hills, and to climb on and on 
until my feet should press the region 
“ where rolls the Oregon.”’ 

Little time was lost in completing my 
preparations ; three roving lads were 
found who would accept meas a partner 
for the journey; and one Saturday 
morning, that being our market day, 
when the place was always thronged 
with farmers, they came to town with 
our just purchased outfit, consisting of 
five yoke of young cattle, attached to a 
new regulation emigrant wagon. 

They were not there, however, on 
business connected with our trip, but 
only to have some, perhaps considerable, 
fun at my expense ; for a challenge had 
been received and accepted by me from 
some of my brother clerks, to drive our 
new team around the State House square 
at such time as they might name ; and 
they had selected a day when the un- 
usual noise and bustle would be most 
apt to entail disaster upon the under- 
taking. 

Even to myself it seemed inevitable 
that my foolhardy attempt would come 
to grief ; or at least until I had talked 
with the boy of whose father we had 
purchased our leaders ; for questioning 
the lad concerning the docility of John 
and Bill, he assured me that no whip 
was needed for them, and that he could 
drive them anywhere by merely whis- 
pering to them, while the others would 
follow along all right. The appraise- 
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ment I instantly put upon that boy’s 
services for the day was a joyful sur- 
prise to him. 

The stores then all faced the square, 
and when the hour for the trial arrived 
every one was on the street to havea 
hearty laugh at my expense; and 
derisive laughter quickly sounded when, 
whip in hand I took position on the off 
side of the team and loudly called to 
them “to come up there.” 

It was not verdancy, however, as 
every one believed, that located me on 
that side ; I wished to concentrate the 
attention of all upon myself, and away 
from my whispering ally, and perfectly 
succeeded in so doing. Some no doubt 
noticed the boy near by the leaders, but 
had no thought of his being in any way 
connected with the outfit, while in truth 
he was head manager, for I did no more 
than use my voice freely, and now and 
again make a feeble demonstration with 
the whip, being kept busy in dodging 
the heels of one of the oxen who sav- 
agely resented my presence in his vicin- 
ity. 

I only mention the incident for the 
reason that it gave Lincoln an oppor- 
tunity to write a long, humorous letter 
concerning me, which I would hold as 
invaluable were it still in my possession ; 
but an ice-encrusted log on which I one 
day attempted to cross Trinity River is 
responsible for its loss to the world. 

On the morning of my departure by 
train from Springfield to join our team 
then ex route for St. Joseph’s, Lincoln 
made his appearance at the station but 
a moment before the train started, his 
errand there to hand me three very kind 
letters of introduction to old-time 
friends of his, who had become residents 
of Oregon. In the letter alluded to, 
which he requested me to read before 
delivering, I remember he wrote that 
though my business was really that of 
an accountant, he imagined I would 
prove equally expert at almost anything 
I undertook, this belief founded on the 
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fact that only a few days before he had 
seen me assume entire control of a team 
of young cattle, then for the first time 
hitched together ; and while walking on 
the wrong side thereof I succeeded in 
driving entirely around the State House 
square without damage to life, limb, or 
property, of any description, though 
the presence of a boisterous crowd of 
amused spectators rendered the feat a 
hazardous one even fora practiced hand 
at the business. 

And now that I had gone on my way 
from out his sight and knowledge, one 
would quite naturally suppose that not 
only my name but even my existence 
would be forgotten by him; at least, that 
is what would have happened with al- 
most any busy public man,—say with all 
but one or so out of a million. Abra- 
ham Lincoln was not one of the forget- 
ting kind, however. 

The election was over, and in his 
keeping had been placed the destiny of 
millions. The day being near at hand 
on which he was to take this crushing 
weight of empire upon his shoulders, he 
bade goodby to friends and neighbors, 
and humby, hopefully journeyed on to- 
wards the Capital. 

But conspirators, it was feared, were 
abroad, who with lead or steel would at- 
tempt to stay his march,—so said his 
friends, and with much reluctance he 
relinquished the order of his advance to 
them. 

They decided that a brief reception 
should be held in Philadelphia, and then 
away to Harrisburg, from which point 
a secret forced march, as it were, would 
be made under cover of darkness, that 
would, it was hoped, land him in safety 
in Washington. 

What busy thoughts must his have 
been, as standing there in old Indepen- 
dence Hall he grasped the hand of 
stranger after stranger, as they filed by. 
Is it likely, say you, that at that trying 
hour he gave least heed to them, or 
even heard their names when spoken? 
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Abraham Lincoln’s thoughts were al- 
ways on his work. 

The little procession halts, and while 
retaining the hand of the stranger just 
introduced, he says to him : — 

“That name sounds very familiar to 
me. It is that of a young friend of 
mine who years ago left our town for 
Oregon in search of health,—and by the 
way, he was a Philadelphian too.” 

On being told of the relationship, he 
expressed much pleasure at the meet- 
ing, made several inquiries concerning 


me, nor forgot to send me precious 
greetings of remembrance. 

Who with such a priceless heirloom 
as this of mine could help being a veri- 
table Tapley? The load may be heavy, 
and the trail at times somewhat rugged 
and trying, while the night’s stopping 
place seems a long ways ahead,—when, 
unbidden, certain thoughts come to me, 
that flash my heart all aglow with hap- 
piness, and the listener in the valley 
soon has reason to exclaim: “ There’s 
nary a limp in his voice, sure.” 

William S. Hutchinson. 
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PERHAPS the fact that most of the magazine edit- 
ors had to write their Christmas editorials about the 
middle of November had something to do with the 
deprecatory tone of the Christmas editorial of the 
year. To work one’s self up to the exuberant genial- 
ity, the “God bless us, every one” spirit of the 
holiday week, long before any one else is beginning 
to think seriously of Christmas shopping, and about 
the time housewives have their whole minds on 
Thanksgiving, is one of the difficult things the editor 
is called on to do in the name of timeliness. Not as 
difficult, perhaps, as to draft two editorials the day 
before election, one of triumph and one of resigna- 
tion, to be put in type in case the final result should 
be announced about ten minutes before the paper 
goes to press, as our friends of the daily and weekly 
press are popularly supposed to do,—but still not an 
easy thing to accomplish with freshness and spon- 
taneity. In this matter the daily editor has an ad- 
vantage : he need not begin to talk Christmas until 
Christmas is already in the air. A smell of newly 
cut pine and cedar up and down the street is a great 
inspirer of holiday feeling. 


Bur it is not fair to attribute to this small practi- 
cal embarrassment all the reluctance to write a hol- 
iday editorial that we have commented on before, 
and are freshly impressed with this year in reading 
such as have already seen the light. It may be 
that Americans are more self-conscious than other 
people, or it may be they have more of that subtle 
insight,—usually apparent as a sense of humor,— 
that makes it impossible to surrender one’s self in a 
whole-hearted way to ceremonial or formal illusion 
of any sort ; and there is an element of ceremonial 
and of illusion in the observance of anniversaries. 


The behavior of foreigners among us on this day, 
and indeed their attitude toward anniversaries in 
general, is much more naive than that of our own 
people. Yet we are capable now and then of sur- 
render to the spirit of such an occasion, as was 
shown in New York by the unexpected and genuine 
feeling called out by the Columbus celebration. The 
difference in the feeling toward Christmas is prob- 
ably partly because it is a regularly observed anni- 
versary, and it somehow strikes the mature Ameri- 
can as perfunctory to adopt once a year, when the 
fixed time comes around, a given frame of mind and 
a given set of thoughts; partly because all honest 
Christians live the year through in more or less 
consciousness of the events that Christmas com- 
memorates and the lessons that it teaches,— 
while to dishonest Christians, and unbelievers in 
Christian doctrine it is not a day of much value as 
an anniversary in any case; and partly, it cannot 
be doubted, because a great many people feel 
that luxury and extravagance have so invaded the 
day as to spoilit. The gift-giving feature, a mere 
symbol, and an adjunct of the other ceremonies, 
has become the main thing, and has reached among 
rich people, and among those poorer ones that 
are easily moved to follow the ways of the rich, the 
proportions of a real tax. It is peculiarly a holiday 
of childhood, and children are its saviors from much 
that would spoil it ; yet even for the little ones fool- 
ish and lavish parents can undermine its pleasure 
and good. The worst form extravagance in gift- 
giving can take is the destroying of childhood’s sim- 
ple and easily satisfied tastes. Every one has seen 
children made fretful and exigent by having too many 
things, and too much entertainment ; even worse, 
made greedy, calculating, and envious. But it is 
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worth while to remind ourselves very often that 
though folly and extravagance make the most show, 
we have over and over again had reason to believe 
that plain and sturdy folk are in the majority after 
all, and that there is a great deal of saving commo n 
sense in the world. 


OnE difficulty that besets the editors, and the nov- 
elists, and the essayists, is that most of them get at 
least their current impressions from city life ; if they 
were once of the country, they have lost touch with 
it. And country life—the life of plain, middle-class 
countrypeople —has great weight in making up the 
balances of national character and opinion. The 
country family of comfortable but limited means 
does not live in sight of the luxury and display of the 
very rich as a general thing, nor under the tempta- 
tion of the city’s display of merchandise and con- 
venience of buying, as a similar family in the city 
does. One sees and bears little in the country of 
onerous standards of expense in Christmas gift-giv- 
ing. And how simple a thing it is, after all, any- 
where, for families of sturdy sense to keep the genial 
custom within the limits of good taste and sincerity, 
by the exercise of a little independence. There 
must be a’ great many people, and these mostly 
people of a solid and inherited social influence, who 
hold to a good old-fashioned unwillingness to receive 
over-costly presents. 


AND what unbounded opportunities the annual 
holiday of peace and goodwill really does offer for 
simple joyousness, especially among children ; for 
the infusion of geniality into a wise charity ; for the 
recapitulation of those principles of human brother- 
hood which, we are glad to believe, more and more 
rule men’s minds throughout the year. If the oppor- 
tunities are sometimes mismanaged,—the joyousness 
perfunctory, the charity for advertising purposes, 
the preaching conventional,—no one can doubt that 
every year sees them in many a case well used. 
It is impossible to estimate what has been the total 
effect on modern civilization of an annually recurring 
day, devoted to the demonstrations of human good- 
will and to reverence for childhood,—for whatever 
its original significance was, these two things are 
what Christmas now symbolizes. The sentiment of 
the day has overshadowed its character as a celebra- 
tion of the birth of Jesus of Nazareth,—perhaps on 
account of a continuing influence from its semi-pa - 
gan origin,—-so that it is not a strictly religious fes- 
tival ; and unless one goes to church for it he may be 
in the thick of Christmas-keeping all day, and hear 
nothing about the Nativity. It is noticeable how 
small a part the symbols of that event bear in Christ- 
mas decorations, and how secular in general cast 
Christmas storiesare. Holding as its chief meaning the 
thought that was half of Christianity, yet no sec ret 
to any creed in which devout men of any race or 
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tongue ever lived—the brotherhood of man—the 
holiday, one may almost say, has merged its Chris- 
tianity in a creedless humanity. 


Correction. 


I AM sorry to learn that in the closing paragraph of 
my article on the University of California, in last 
month’s OVERLAND, I inadvertently—yet by fault of 
my own memory alone — misquoted Mr. Melvil 
Dewey. I quoted him as saying th:t the four great 
university centers of America would ultimately be 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins, Chicago, and the Univer- 
sity of California. Mr. Dewey in fact named Harvard, 
Columbia, Chicago, and the University of California, 
—Columbia rather than Johns Hopkins, because of 


its metropolitan location. 
Milicent W. Shinn. 


Three Voices. 
The First Voice. 

Great is the woe of the world! Sin, grief and 
physical agony forever range over the earth, sending 
dark shadows before them, leaving black gloom be- 
hind them. They cast a hideous blight upon beauty, 
love, and strength, making of them a threefold curse 
instead of a blessing; they force into the service of 
evil all the powers of the universe. 

All good is but a mockery. A man seeking to do 
good suffers much in his own soul for the sake of 
what he shall accomplish, and lo! when his work is 
done he finds that he has been deceived ; the good 
he thought to accomplish proves to be but evil in a 
strange guise. Or again, he labors long for a real 
good, and ere he has quite ended his task Death 
comes, and he is laid low; his work to be left un- 
done, or marred by other hands. Or even yet again, 
his work is noble and his soul is exalted, when 
Temptation with strong hands drags him down ; he 
is caught in the mire of disgrace, from which, strug- 
gle fiercely as he may, he cannot rise. 

The Spirit of Unrest passes to and fro among the 
sons of men. It breathes upon the soul of a king, 
and straightway the longing for conquest seizes him. 
He musters his armies; he calls the peasant from 
his plow, the merchant from his desk ; he calls the 
young man from his sweetheart, and the middle-aged 
from his wife and children; he calls them all to- 
gether, and sends them out to kill and be killed. 
They go forth as innocent men; but the scent of 
battle maddens them, and soon, red-handed and 
black-hearted, they do the work required of them 
with an awful faithfulness. 

Again, the Spirit of Unrest passes over the soul of 
a man, and straightway he longs for wealth. One 
by one he sacrifices peace, honor, and love, until at 
last he finds that all semblance of joy has left him. 
Then the gold that he has gained becomes a heavy 
burden, and maddened by the knowledge of his 
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errors, he plunges deeper and deeper into mercenary 
sins. He is sold into slavery for a bag of gold; he 
too has become the servant of Evil. 

The murderer, hurrying towards his victim ; the 
robber, lurking in his den; the smart man of bus- 
iness, scheming to succeed by the ruin of others ; 
the hypocrite, ostentatiously saying his prayers ; are 
not these, the workers of Evil, numerous on the 
earth? Yea, and yet even they are not altogether 
happy in their wickedness ; remorse gnaws at their 
hearts, and in the fear of hell their souls tremble and 
grow faint. 

Great is the woe of the world! Wheresoever it 
turns, suffering of body, mind, and spirit greets the 
storm-wearied soul. Who shall dare to open his 
eyes and look out upon such misery? What soul is 
strong enough to behold the awfulness of its sur- 
roundings, and yet retain its sanity ? 

Few, indeed, are they who desire to see such 
sights, and fewer still are they who can behold them 


and live. Nevertheless, blessed are they who see 


clearly, and fear not ; who, looking with awed eyes ~ 


upon the tumult, stand steadfast, resisting the tem- 
pest that sweeps round them, compelling peace to 
dwell within their souls. 


The Second Voice. 

Great is the joy of the world! Love and truth, 
holiness and peace, these are born in the soul of 
man, and their beauties are made manifest by him. 
In the very midst of misery he finds peace, and even 
in degradation he shows forth the beauties of holi- 
ness; out of falsehood he brings forth truth, and 
over the dark places of earth he sheds the radiance 
of love. 

Death is no curse. Over the graves of those 
whom we have loved bright flowers wave, and the 
memory of the dead is sweet with recollections of 
their virtues ; all evil is forgotten of them, and only 
their good deeds are enshrined in our hearts. 

The Spirit of Love passes over the souls of inen, 
ever strengthening them in good works, ever urging 
them forward to the goal of perfection. The rich 
man, spending his wealth in noble projects; the 
poor man, laboring faithfully at his daily toil ; the 
musician, sounding the harmonies of the world ; the 
artist, showing forth the beauties of the world; 
the poet, proclaiming the truths of the world, all 
these are moved to their work by the Spirit of Love ; 
for the Spirit of Love is the Spirit of God, the source 
and inspiration of all that is good. 

Blessed is man in the days of his strength. He 
walks upon the earth like the demi-gods of old ; the 
beasts of the forest, the flowers of the field, all 
things that are upon the earth, minister to his en- 
joyment. Nevertheless, blessed is he in the days 
when strength has failed him. Then the nobility of 
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his nature is made manifest ; his spirit battles with 
the flesh, and conquering lifts him high above the 
earth, even very near into the heavens. Physically 
weak, he becomes spiritually strong ; he loses com- 
munication with the pleasures of earth, to partake of 
the joys of a higher sphere. 

Blessed is man in the day of prosperity, when all 
the glories of this world are laid at his feet. Never- 
theless, more blessed is he in the day of adversity, 
when the stings of ingratitude are sharp, when sordid 
poverty and petty cares unite to drag him to the 
earth. Then shall he show forth the mighty strength 
that is in him; by sheer force of will he shall put 
his troubles behind him, and go bravely forward to 
the better things that await him. 

Great is the joy of the world! Look where we 
will, we find beauty of color and sound, noble as- 
pirations, strong souls fulfilling the will of God ; ev- 
erywhere Evil overcome and Good triumphant ; Love 
forever leading the souls of men, even unto Him 
from whom they came, and losing none. 

Dazzling in its intensity is the joy of the world, 
and few there are who can behold the full light 
thereof without shrinking. For one brief moment a 
man will say, ‘* Lo, I see!” Then the glory of the 
vision overcomes his soul ; he turns away from the 
light, he shuts his eyes, and says that all is dark. 
Or, confused by what he has seen, he becomes dis- 
satisfied with the place assigned to him in the scale 
of creation, and running wildly hither and thither, 
proclaims himself first god, and then devil. 

Verily, blessed are they who see clearly, yet shrink 
not; who in the very moment of ecstasy keep their 
hold on the facts of life, and are not swept away by 
the whirlwind of their own imaginations. 


The Third Voice. 

The light of the world and the darkness thereof : 
whosoever hath seen these two, hath seen the throne 
of God. 

The song of the world, and the wail thereof: 
whosoever hath heard these two, hath heard the 
harmony of God. 

The joy of the world, and the grief thereof : who- 
soever hath known these two, hath known the Spirit 
of God. 

Thine own light or darkness ; thine own wail or 
song; thine own joy or grief ; these must be merged 
into the fuller life of the Universe, if thou wouldst 
lead the highest existence. So shall a man lose his 
life to save it. 

Good or evil may be thy place, and thy time ; the 
wise man looks out upon the Universe, and away 
into Eternity, and says that it is well. 

Look forth, O sons of men, and fear not ; the 
order of the Universe is excellent, the sumof all 
things is good. 

Geraldine Meyrick. 


‘ 
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Two Letters. 
i. 

My trusted friend, long years have passed away 
Since we have met. Your letter strongly stirred 
Old instincts, as when girls, no thought of mine 
Arose by you, dear friend, unshared, unheard. 
And now, since you have written lovingly 
To know my life, and happiness, and woe, 

The old strings vibrate, and I bare my heart 
That you may sympathize as long ago. 

You say that happy lot is surely mine 

With friends, and wealth, and husband. Yes, I 
know. 

And do I love my husband? Surely, yes, 
With love as true as found on earth below : 
And he leves me. 

But O, at times, strange fear 
And chilling sadness fill my soul. I hear 
Dim warnings in the silent midnight drear. 
Dear friend, I doubt that I can make it clear, 
But questions come. What life is this I lead ? 
Ah, to be sure, I do no conscious wrong. 
I give to charities ; and many times 
The poor have blessed my name. [ also long 
Have helped sustain the church—attended prayer— 
Been faithful every way. I havethe name 
Of purest Christian ; and my husband smiles 
On all my works,—is proud of my fair fame. 
In fact, for pride of me he toils and gains 
Whereby my clothes may well become my face, 
My house and all may well become me ; and 
That I may live as well becomes my grace. 
Sut, O, dark mutterings have reached my ears 
Of iron grasp for money day by day,— 
Of struggling ones deprived of daily bread,— 
Of widows wronged, and orphans turned away. 
Do you not see what causes me such pain? 
For I, who love each creature God has made 
Am cause of sorrow,—I, who e’en to die 
For human kind would scarcely be afraid. 

What is this life? Why live it? What in store 
Does that unknown beyond earth’s journey hold ? 
O, pray for me, my dearest friend! Entreat 
That God may help me,—guide me to his fold. 
And pray for him, my friend, the man I love. 











I long to see you, dear. I cannot tell, 
But maybe I shall visit you ere long, 
Since you ’ll not come to me, my love. Farewell. 


Il. 
Dear fellow, thanks! In truth I know 


Congratulations are the proper thing. 


But coming, as they do, from you, 


They seem to lose convention’s hollow ring. 
Strange, is n’t it, that such a rake as I 
Could win a girl like her? I know 


I should have thought one surely going mad 
To hint as much six months ago. 
It happened thus: Her heart, of erst toward all 


Quite cold, to my entire surprise 


Succumbed at my first glance. I knew enough 
Of womankind to read her eyes, 
And I, of course, felt flattered much, 


As who would not? and drifted with the tide. 


> T was easy, Jack, to ask her hand 
When all the world would envy me my bride. 


‘ But, Jack, do you recall that little girl 


With wavy hair, who lived down town? 

I love her yet. Don’t be too hard, old chum, 

Nor hit a fellow when he’s down. 

Of course I am the only one to blame ; 

But, since affairs have happened in this way, 

I’ve half a mind to do a shabby thing 

And break entirely with my fiancée. 

Of course, the world will disapprove 

And everyone will shake his head and frown, 

But very little will I care 

If I can win my pretty Daisy Brown. 

And as for Hilda, why you know they say 

Her talent needs but sorrow’s touch 

To blossom into genius. Surely, Jack, 

Then sorrow will not harm her much. 

It seems to me that worthless I 

Can never do a better deed on earth 

Than furnish tribulation where ’t will serve 

To bring about fair Genius’s birth. 

By all means write, old fellow, soon, 

And give a friendly word or two 

Of wise advice to this down-hearted chap 

Who knows his argument is lame. Adieu. 
Jessie Norton. 








The Sleeping Princess, California, is an unusually 
pretty and appropriate gift-book just brought out in 
San Francisco. It is an illustrated poem, in which, 
as the title implies, the figure of the Sleeping Beauty 


1The Sleeping Princess, California. By Alice Ed- 
wards Pratt. Illustrated by E. Mabel Dillaway. San 
Francisco : William Doxey : 1892. 
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story is carried out, ‘‘ The free-born Manhood of the 
Atlantic Shore” being the Prince who comes at last. 
The verse is refined and intelligent, and never be- 
low a good poetic grade, while some passages have 
a quiet and suggestive beauty. Thus— 


Its valleys filled with tremulous oaten seas 
Broken by rainbow crests of flower foam; 
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Its foothill slopes, soft-rounded, overgrown 

With dimpled pastures such as wild bees lave ; 

Its rugged mountain monarchs, range on range, 
Here wooded to the peak, there crowned with snow; 
Its placid sapphire lakes, and living streams. 

The illustrations, bits of California scenery, and 
studies of wild flowers, are exceedingly pretty, and 
far superior to the usual ones in such books in appro- 
priateness and illustrative quality. There is an ab- 
sence of perfunctoriness in them, a sympathy with 
the text, that is unusual and Che artist, 
Miss Dillaway, is not a Californian, but has rendered 


pleasing. 


California, with the help of photographs, very well. 
The author is a Californian, and writes of the State 
with love,—and still more with high purpose and 
aspiration for the State’s future in the things of the 
spirit. 

THE pretty calendar by Pauline Sunter that comes 
out annually under title 4// Around the Year, ap- 
pears as usual promptly,—a dozen tinted cards, with 
quaint child and bird figures, strung together with 
riag and chain. The figures as usual are in delicate 
and unusual colors, and original designs. 
prove from year to year in drawing, and make a very 


lhey im- 


pleasing little group. 

It is pleasant to note that a second edition has 
peen called for of Jack and Ji//,) the pretty gift book 
of last year written by W. E. Brown, and illustrated 
by Elisabeth Curtis. It was published fer the ben- 
efit of the Silver Street Kindergarten, and is still to 
be sold for that good object. 
wear well, and the book with its dainty pictures and 


Mr. Brown’s verses 


fitting dress ought to sell as well this year as last, 


and on into the future. The second edition has 
added to it a number of tull-paye half-tone cuts from 
photographs of the Boys’ Free Keading Room, a 
branch of the Kindergarten, the fruit of last year’s 
sales of this book, a tangible proof of the good it 
has done. 


introductory essay by the poet, |« aquin Miller. 


These pictures are commented on in an 


People that have attended the First Unitarian 
Church of San Francisco, have had frequent occa- 
sion to comment on the taste with which somebody 
had selected the matter for the little leaflets that 
have been scattered in the pews. They were selected 
and printed by the ladies of the Channing Auxiliary 
Society, and have now been gathered into a pretty 
little volume.? They cover a wide range of subjects, 
selections from Emerson, Ruskin, 


and include 


lJack and | Poem in Aquarelles. By W. E. 


Brown, San | Doxey & Co 1892 


Leave ivs in | 
San Francisco: Ae 


ttle, on Lie, Faith, 
Murdock & Co: 
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and Work. 
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Browning, Bryant, Whittier, and other Enylish clas- 
sics, as well as pages written by local lights of the 
liberal faith. 

The most sumptuous of the books printed this 
year by San Francisco writers is A¢/ina’, Mrs. To- 
land has deeply felt the mystic charm that hovers 
around the Atlantis legend, and has clothed it in three 
cantos of verse, that gives, by its picturesque lines, 
many happy opportunities to the artists. They have 
improved these chances well. There are titles and 
decorative bits through the text by Jaccaci, and ten 
landscape and figure studies by Bloomer, Weir, 
Church, Dielman, Jones, Denman, Du Mond, 
Twachtman and Jaccaci. These are full-page pho- 
togravures on Japan paper. “* The Fruit Offering,” by 
Weir, and “ Atlina and Diotheus in the Barge,” by 
Du Mond, have pleased us most. The dolphin de- 
sign on the cover is appropriate and pleasing. 


Books Received. 

An Artist in Crime. By Rodrigues Ottolengui. 
New York : G. P. Putnam’s Sons : 1892. 

The Old English Dramatists. By James Russell 
Lowell. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1892. 

The Story of Mary Washington. By Marion Har- 
land. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : 1892. 

Mr. Billy Downs and His Likes. By Richard 
Malcolm Johnston. New York : Charles L. Web- 
ster & Co. : 1892. 

Illustrated Sketches of Death Valley. By John 
Chicago : Rand, McNally & Co.: 1892. 
Boston : J. G. Cupples & 


R. Spears. 

Best Dressed Man. 
Co. : 1892. 

The Real and Ideal _in Literature. By Frank 
Preston Stearns. Boston : J. G. Cupples & Co.: 
1892. 

Atlina, Queen of the Floating Isle. By M. B. M. 
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